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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

PUBLIC  attention  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  pointedly 
drawn  to  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations.  How- 
ever attractive  the  setting  up  of  an  international  body 
may  appear  to  us,  especially  at  this  juncture  in  the 
world's  history,  we  should  not  shrink  from  facing  the 
fact  that  the  problem  of  war  and  peace  cannot  be  solved 
within  the  actual  system  in  foreign  politics. 

The  present  work  endeavours  to  show  that  the  first 
step  towards  a  new  order  of  things  in  international 
relations  is  to  remove  from  our  political  thought  the 
existing  conceptions  of  war  and  peace — that  is  to 
say,  all  conceptions  which  make  the  political  life  of  a 
nation  contradictory  to  the  ideals  of  humanity.  Only 
after  such  a  radical  change  of  mind  can  we  build  up 
something  solid  in  international  politics. 

In  exposing  the  artificial  character  of  the  proposals 
advanced  on  behalf  of  a  League  of  Nations,  I  have  had 
in  view  more  their  development  in  the  future  than  their 
possible  results  at  present.  That  any  League  of  Nations 
is  better  than  none  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  there 
should  be  a  wider  understanding  about  the  meaning  of 
such  a  vast  enterprise.  If  we  do  not  do  the  work 
thoroughly,  we  shall  have  to  undo  it  sooner  or  later  ; 
and  we  shall  relapse  into  our  former  position  on  account 
of  the  very  fact  that  we  have  not  changed  our  values 
in  foreign  politics. 

N.  P. 

September,  1921. 
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INTRODUCTION 

IT  is  a  widely  diffused  opinion  that  differences  in 
foreign  affairs  may  be  settled  through  international 
legislation.  All  the  plans  in  this  respect  are 
founded  on  the  belief  that  our  international 
problems  have  a  juridical  meaning.  It  is  this 
belief  that  makes  the  majority  of  political  thinkers 
conceive  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate,  universal 
peace.  As  war  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  law  system, 
so  peace  must  be  the  only  form  of  settlement  under 
legal  conditions.  This  inference  does,  however, 
not  apply  to  the  actual  conditions  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  legality  of  an  international  tribunal 
has  only  a  relative  meaning.  We  cannot  enforce 
the  laws  of  a  League  of  Nations  upon  a  country 
that  derives  its  existence  from  the  conceptions  of 
war  and  peace.  The  fact  is  that  these  ideas  limit 
any  legal  obligation.  National  right  and  inter- 
national right  are  terms  which  exclude  each  other. 
For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a 
permanent  convention  in  international  politics. 
The  peace  obtained  under  a  mutual  consent,  but 
based  upon  the  same  old  conceptions,  would  be 
only  a  provisory  settlement,  like  any  other  political 
peace.  Its  function  would  always  be  a  negative 
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one,  because  it  would  consist  not  in  abolishing,  but 
in  preventing  war. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  in  the  past  to 
introduce  reforms  in  international  politics,  but 
none  has  succeeded  in  changing  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  failure  was  chiefly  due  to  the  false 
principles  on  which  they  were  grounded.  For  all 
theories  advanced  in  this  respect  assumed  the 
validity  of  the  old  principles  in  international 
affairs.1 

We  are  far  from  having  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  political  problems  may  be  solved  with  the 
help  of  an  international  code  of  justice.  This 
conviction  presents  itself  to  our  mind  after  the 
examination  of  the  ideas  of  war  and  peace.  No 
reform  made  by  halves  can  endure.  International 
government  is  an  incomplete  reform,  because  it 
does  not  banish  the  cause  of  conflicts  from  our 
political  system. 

International  differences  are  determined  by  the 
conceptions  of  war  and  peace.  We  think  politically 

1  The  most  illustrative  works  in  this  respect  are  the  following  : 
William  Penn's  An  Essay  Towards  the  Present  and  Future  Peace 
of  Europe  (1693) ;  the  work  of  Charles  Ir£n£e  Castel,  Abb£  de 
Saint  Pierre,  Me'moires  Pour  Rendre  la  Paix  Perpetuelle  en  Europe 
(1712)  ;  and  I.  Kant's  essay  on  Perpetual  Peace  (Zum  Eivigen 
Frieden,  1795).  The  so-called  "  great  design "  of  Henry  IV, 
King  of  France,  has  been  unjustly  regarded  as  an  example  of 
pacifism.  For  the  King's  intention  of  constituting  an  European 
Confederacy  was  merely  a  matter  of  national  policy.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  or  of  Dante's 
argument  in  favour  of  a  universal  monarchy. 
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through  these  ideas.  The  trouble  arises  from  this 
fact.  To  seek  a  settlement  is  first  of  all  a  question 
of  intellectual  reform.  We  can,  however,  not 
change  our  political  mind  unless  we  renounce  the 
ideas  of  war  and  peace  ;  and  we  cannot  give  up 
such  ideas  unless  we  become  aware  of  their  worth- 
lessness.  That  is  why  the  examination  of  the 
ideas  of  war  and  peace  matters  for  a  change  of 
conditions  in  foreign  politics. 

The  necessity  of  reforming  our  political  thought 
presents  itself  as  soon  as  we  reflect  upon  the  need 
of  our  political  life.  We  live  politically  through 
that  faculty  which  distinguishes  us  from  other 
living  beings.  Our  "political  instinct"  is,  in  fact, 
the  reflection  of  the  intellectual  need  that  pervades 
all  civilization.  Hordes,  clans,  and  tribes  may  be 
driven  by  instinct,  but  nations  find  their  way 
through  intellect.  It  is  true  that  unconsciousness 
plays  a  certain  role  in  politics,  but  it  is  an  exag- 
geration to  regard  the  subconscious  element  as 
preponderant.  We  never  build  anything  in  politics 
save  as  conscious  beings.  It  is  the  intellect  more 
than  the  sentiment  that  decides  upon  a  construc- 
tion. If  "the  wish  is  father  to  thought,"  the 
thought  is  father  to  action.  The  State  and  all  our 
political  institutions  are  such  constructions  of  the 
intellect.  What  makes  us  believe  that  the  uncon- 
scious part  of  our  being  overpowers  the  conscious 
one  is  simply  the  actual  habit  of  thought  in  inter- 
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national  politics.  Under  the  sway  of  this  habit 
everything  seems  to  be  more  instinctive  than 
reflective.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  detect 
the  conscious  and  intellectual  element  in  politics. 
The  more  we  have  a  developed  intellectual  life,  the 
more  we  feel  the  need  of  living  in  a  political 
organization.  To  live  politically  is  to  live  intel- 
lectually. 

We  can  perhaps  realize  the  meaning  of  Plato's 
remark  that  the  perfect  philosopher  is  the  only  true 
ruler  of  the  State.  There  is  a  sense  of  reality 
about  the  idealistic  vision  of  this  remark.  Con- 
scious activity  belongs  in  the  proper  sphere  of  the 
thinker.  We  begin  to  widen  the  horizon  of  our 
views  and  actions  in  the  same  degree  as  we  are 
conscious.  It  is  by  conscious  application  that  we 
gain  a  thorough  grasp  of  our  experiences.  This 
truth  has  been  practised  in  science  and  in  the  other 
provinces  of  human  endeavour.  In  politics,  how- 
ever, we  have  ignored  it.  Political  life  is  still 
under  the  influence  of  prejudices.  Our  foreign 
relations  are  to-day  ruled  by  the  same  motives  as 
they  were  thousands  of  years  ago.  From  this 
angle  of  view  there  is  no  history.  And  that  is 
why  "history  repeats  itself." 

Whatever  the  future  may  reveal,  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  able  to  judge  the  present  by  the  past.  Thus 
the  past  teaches  us  that  there  is  only  one  way  that 
leads  to  an  understanding  between  men.  Only  by 
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way  of  reason  can  we  govern  the  complex  pheno- 
mena of  society.  The  reign  of  thought  in  inter- 
national affairs  will  enable  us  to  attain  a  settlement 
under  which  any  country  or  nation  may  dwell  in 
harmony.  Such  a  reign  seems  an  unrealizable 
dream  under  actual  conceptions.  But  let  us 
examine  these  conceptions  before  we  think  of  the 
realization  of  such  a  reign.  Then  we  may  decide 
whether  a  settlement  based  upon  independent 
thought  is  possible  or  not  in  foreign  politics. 


CHAPTER  I 
ONE-SIDEDNESS 

THERE  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  we 
may  look  upon  an  international  conflict :  enmity, 
friendship,  and  neutrality.  The  first  two  view- 
points implicitly  mean  a  one-sided  attitude,  but 
the  third  one  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  many- 
sided  and  objective  judgment.  It  remains,  how- 
ever, to  be  ascertained  whether  we  are  able  to 
attain  such  a  judgment  in  foreign  politics. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  is  called  to  arbitrate  upon  the 
conflict  arisen  between  two  countries.  Its  attitude 
will  be  neutral  by  definition.  The  question  now 
arises:  To  what  amounts  such  an  attitude?  To 
answer  this  question  we  must  inquire  into  the 
conditions  under  which  we  think  and  act  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Such  an  examination  will  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  our  political  judgments.  If  we 
obtain  a  clear  insight  into  this  point,  the  answer  of 
our  question  will  necessarily  follow. 

Our  thoughts  and  actions  in  foreign  affairs  are 
determined  by  two  ideas  :  WAR  and  PEACE.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  too  evident  to  require 
a  special  proof.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  political 
life  of  a  country,  there  are  only  two  possible 
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moments  in  its  development :  war  and  peace. 
The  one  follows  the  other  like  two  phenomena 
associated  by  regular  succession.  We  shall  see 
in  the  course  of  our  exposition  that  the  alternation 
between  war  and  peace  rests  upon  a  psychological 
basis.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  premise  a  few 
general  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
alternation. 

War  and  peace  are  correlative  terms  which  imply 
one  another.  In  a  strictly  logical  sense  this  relation 
cannot  be  admitted.  When  I  say  "father,'*  I 
necessarily  imply  " child";  but  I  can  think  of 
"  war  "  without  thinking  of  "  peace."  The  relation 
is  merely  psychological.  Our  political  thought  is 
psychological,  not  logical. 

War  implies  peace,  and  peace  implies  war  in  so 
far  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and  act  in  politics 
under  the  influence  of  such  an  alternation.  For 
this  reason  we  cannot  consider  each  idea  separately. 
We  must,  then,  regard  war  and  peace  together,  as 
one  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  contradictory  mean- 
ing between  the  two  ideas  excludes  a  common 
consideration.  Either  war  or  peace  is  admitted, 
because  either  one  or  the  other  is  rejected. 

While  we  are  aware  of  the  contradictory  oppo- 
sition between  war  and  peace  we  ignore  the  corre- 
lation. The  whole  system  of  reasonings  in  foreign 
politics  is  based  only  upon  the  contradictory 
opposition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  the  correlation 
between  war  and  peace,  and  if  we  consider  these 
ideas  together,  we  arrive  at  absurd  conclusions. 
For  there  is  a  contradiction  between  their  entirely 
different  and  opposite  meaning  and  our  attempt  to 
bring  them  under  the  same  conception.  We 
should  either  accept  or  reject  them  both  AT  THE 
SAME  TIME,  which  is  again  impossible  on  account 
of  their  logical  opposition. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  consider  war  and  peace 
together  on  account  of  their  logical  opposition, 
nor  separately  on  account  of  their  psychological 
correlation,  we  cannot  escape  from  being  either 
irrational  or  unilateral  in  dealing  with  these  ideas. 
In  fact,  if  we  see  a  political  conflict  through  the 
one  or  the  other  idea,  our  view  is  unilateral  ;  if  we 
see  it  through  both  war  and  peace,  our  view  is 
contradictory.  In  the  first  case  we  endeavour  to 
judge  the  facts  by  an  idea  which  is  not  absolute, 
but  relative,  so  that  the  view  is  incomplete.  In 
the  second  case  we  endeavour  to  escape  one- 
sidedness  by  putting  together  two  logically  opposed 
ideas.  But  this  attempt,  as  already  seen,  involves 
us  into  contradictions.  The  truth  is  that  we  do  not 
possess  an  independent  and  absolute  conception 
of  war  or  peace. 

Manifestly,  the  correlation  excludes  an  inde- 
pendent conception  of  war  or  peace.  Even  from 
the  viewpoint  of  PEACE  AT  ANY  PRICE,  the  idea  of 
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peace  appears  as  the  necessary  counterpart  of  war. 
The  conception  of  such  a  peace  cannot  be  different 
from  that  of  a  "  political  peace  "  as  long  as  it  aims 
at  preventing  war.  Our  thought  habit  makes  us 
always  associate  peace  with  war. 

It  is  evident  that  the  correlation  of  war  and 
peace  renders  every  point  of  view  quite  identical  as 
regards  the  one  or  the  other  idea.  If  we  are  clear 
about  this  fact,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  our  political  ideas.  There  is  no  difference  in 
spirit  between  the  one  and  the  other  solution  in 
foreign  politics.  The  partisans  of  peace  are  as 
one-sided  as  the  partisans  of  war. 

Not  only  theoretically  is  it  impossible  to  avoid 
one-sidedness  in  international  politics.  In  practice 
we  encounter  the  same  impossibility.  We  asked 
what  means  the  neutral  attitude  of  a  government 
which  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  issues  of 
a  conflict,  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  reach  an 
objective  judgment  concerning  the  arbitration  of 
a  conflict.  The  answer  has  already  been  given  in 
the  preceding  reflections.  When  we  try  to  be 
neutral  towards  two  belligerent  countries  or  impar- 
tial in  time  of  peace,  our  actions  and  thoughts  are 
dependent  upon  the  same  conceptions.  A  strict 
neutrality  is  utterly  impossible,  for  the  reason  that 
we  always  have  the  same  alternative  in  international 
circumstances  :  either  war  or  peace  conceptions — 
that  is  to  say,  unilateral  views.  We  could  be 
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neutral  if  we  were  able  to  avoid  one-sidedness. 
But  we  cannot  avoid  one-sidedness  as  long  as  we 
have  no  independent  conceptions  for  the  settlement 
of  our  international  conflicts. 

Every  political  reasoning  assumes  war  and 
peace  as  alternative  forms  of  development.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  we  never  ask  for  the  justification 
of  the  ideas  of  war  and  peace.  We  simply  take 
them  for  granted.  Under  such  conditions  we  are 
unaware  of  their  influence  upon  our  mind. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  being  one-sided  in 
international  politics  if  a  satisfactory  solution  could 
be  reached  by  means  of  such  thinking.  The  truth 
is  that  we  cannot  find  a  solution  just  because  we 
are  unilateral.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  many-sided 
conception  that  makes  our  political  life  uncon- 
trollable. We  are  swinging  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  without  realizing  our  mental  dependency. 

The  intellectual  stagnation  of  our  political  life  is 
due  to  our  unconscious  dependency  upon  tradition 
and  prejudice.  We  have  an  inveterate  confidence 
in  our  national  conception  of  history  without  being 
aware  of  its  self-contradictory  meaning.  Deep 
thinking  and  critical  examination  of  the  actual 
system  in  international  politics  will  enable  us  to 
reach  a  point  of  view  independent  of  war  and 
peace.  Only  thus  shall  we  escape  from  unilateral 
conceptions. 


CHAPTER  II 
IRRATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

THE  question  whether  war  or  peace  is  necessary 
plays  an  important  role  in  international  disputes,  for 
it  furnishes  us  with  a  strong  argument  on  behalf  of 
our  actions.  But  such  a  question  interests  us  here 
because  it  throws  some  light  upon  our  political 
conceptions.  In  fact,  we  detect  the  characteristics 
of  the  ideas  of  war  and  peace  in  trying  to  answer 
the  question  of  their  "  necessity."  We  shall,  how- 
ever, consider  this  question  without  going  into 
metaphysical  discussions.  What  interests  us 
mostly  is  to  know  if  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
justifying  war  or  peace  as  a  "  necessary  "  solution 
of  political  problems. 

We  cannot  prove  the  necessity  or  unnecessity  of 
war  but  by  asserting  that  peace  is  unnecessary  or 
necessary.  The  like  holds  of  peace.  One  notion 
excludes  the  other.  This  lies  in  the  contradictory 
opposition  as  well  as  in  the  correlation  of  the  two 
ideas. 

In  a  general  way  war  is  either  necessary  or 
unnecessary.  It  is  unnecessary  when  one  regards 
it  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  since  every 
question  may  be  settled  in  society,  as  a  matter  of 
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convention,  by  peaceful  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  war  is  necessary  from  the  biological  point 
of  view — that  is,  when  considered  as  an  unavoid- 
able phenomenon  and  under  the  maxim  that  what 
nature  requires  is  always  necessary. 

The  same  thing,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  said 
of  the  necessity  or  un necessity  of  peace.  It  is 
necessary  from  the  sociological  point  of  view  that 
men  have  peace,  such  a  state  being  the  essential 
condition  of  every  social  community.  But  from 
the  biological  point  of  view  it  is  unnecessary  that 
peace  should  exist  permanently,  since  such  a  state 
is  incompatible  with  the  state  of  nature. 

However,  we  cannot  prove  absolutely  the  neces- 
sity of  war  from  the  biological  point  of  view. 
There  are  reasons  that  do  not  explain  its  necessity. 
Every  explanation  is  limited  by  the  multitude  of 
facts  that  might  occur  in  the  long  run.  For  nature 
abounds  in  infinite  possibilities  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  in  an  artificial  construction. 

If  we  regard  war  as  a  process  of  selection  of  the 
human  race,  we  must  follow  the  question  in  its  last 
consequences,  which  means  that  we  should  go 
beyond  our  prejudice  of  biologism.  The  idea  of 
natural  selection,  when  strictly  applied  to  society, 
is  only  an  analogy  based  upon  superficial  observa- 
tion. Indeed,  we  are  never  obliged  by  physical 
conditions  to  make  war.  Social  Darwinism  is 
plausible  only  in  theory.  The  "  war  of  nature " 
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is  entirely  different  from  the  political  war.  The 
"survival  of  the  fittest"  would  be  justified  merely 
as  a  triumph  of  brutal  force  if  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  were  valid  in  the  intellectual 
order  of  society.  Moreover,  there  are  not  enough 
people  on  the  whole  earth  to  make  war  necessary 
for  this  reason.  But  even  if  such  a  case  were  a 
fact,  the  necessity  of  war  as  "  political  solution  " 
would  not  be  proved  by  it.  For  this  would  mean 
a  necessary  phenomenon  which  would  take  place 
without  the  intervention  of  such  an  artificial  solu- 
tion as  that  of  a  political  war.  In  thinking  of  war 
we  always  mean  the  political  conception  of  war, 
since  we  never  take  into  account  the  material 
conditions  of  nature  in  such  a  case.  After  all,  it 
is  only  a  superficial  association  that  makes  us 
cherish  the  naturalistic  argument  in  politics. 

Again,  the  necessity  of  peace  from  the  socio- 
logical point  of  view  may  be  proved  in  a  relative 
way  only.  Here  we  encounter  the  same  intricacy 
of  facts  as  in  the  case  of  war.  But  not  even 
theoretically  can  we  prove  that  peace  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  society.  That  every  difference  of 
interests  and  opinions  should  be  settled  in  society 
as  a  matter  of  legal  convention  is  a  very  plausible 
theory.  But  such  a  theory  lacks  an  independent 
foundation,  since  it  rests  upon  the  correlate  reason- 
ing of  the  unnecessity  of  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  proved  independently. 
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Not  even  from  the  national  point  of  view  can  we 
justify  the  necessity  of  war  or  of  peace.  The 
psychological  correlation  through  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  the  two  events  excludes  the 
possibility  of  an  independent  judgment.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  develop  a  valid  reasoning  on  behalf 
of  the  one  or  the  other  event.  And  there  is  no 
independent  proof  for  the  evidence  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  claim,  just  because  we  are  unable 
to  prove  or  justify  one  of  the  two  possible  means 
of  attaining  it  as  necessary.  The  nationalistic 
argument  is  the  most  deceiving  of  all,  since  it 
rejects  the  right  of  weighing  our  political  thoughts. 
Under  its  influence  the  question  of  necessity 
becomes  a  matter  of  dogmatic  creed. 

One  should  not  forget  that  war  or  peace  is 
regarded  as  necessary  in  a  very  inconsistent  way. 
To  the  winning  country  a  war  appears  always 
necessary.  But  for  the  losing  country  the  war  is 
also  necessary.  In  the  first  case,  the  necessity  is 
relative,  being  only  the  product  of  selfishness  ;  in 
the  second  case,  the  necessity  seems  absolute,  since 
it  corresponds  to  the  right  of  self-defence.  Although 
the  right  of  self-defence  makes  war  necessary,  the 
necessity  is  a  negative  one  :  it  exists  only  because 
some  other  country  incites  the  war.  It  follows, 
then,  that  there  is  no  independent  proof  or  motiva- 
tion for  the  necessity  of  such  a  solution.  And  in 
the  same  negative  way  war  is  unnecessary.  We 
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reject  it  not  because  we  have  a  positive  reason  to 
reject  it,  but  simply  because  we  accept  peace  as  its 
counterpart. 

The  foregoing  remarks  hinge  on  the  question 
whether  our  actions  and  thoughts  in  politics  are 
justified  or  not.  We  thus  see  how  hopelessly 
difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  regarding 
the  necessity  of  war  or  peace.  All  is  quite  irra- 
tional in  international  politics.  War  preaching  or 
peace  preaching  is  the  gravest  absurdity  of  which 
any  reasonable  man  can  be  guilty. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  whether  the 
human  race  has  been  checked  in  its  development 
by  war  or  by  peace.  One  cannot  obtain  a  definite 
answer  from  history.  There  are  countries  and 
nations  that  have  suffered  more  by  peace  than  by 
war,  while  others  have  developed  their  national 
qualities  more  by  war  than  by  peace.  The  same 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  evolution  of  a  single 
nation.  We  find  that  sometimes  war  and  sometimes 
peace  has  been  the  reason  of  a  country's  fortune  or 
misery. 

All  uncertainty  concerning  the  necessity  of  war 
or  peace  would  disappear  if  our  conception  of 
history  were  an  adequate  expression  of  the  whole 
human  race.  But  in  this  case  the  question  of 
necessity  would  lose  its  role  ;  it  would  become  quite 
meaningless.  In  fact,  the  more  we  consider  war 
and  peace  in  connection  with  the  whole  human  race, 
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the  more  we  see  that  both  are  neither  necessary 
nor  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  only  our  limited 
method  of  thinking  in  politics  that  makes  them 
appear  to  us  as  necessary  or  unnecessary. 
Historical  insight  makes  us  realize  the  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  of  our  political  life. 
To  examine  the  past  in  its  continuous  process  is 
to  discover  our  absurdities  in  politics. 

War  could  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  moment 
of  historical  development  only  in  one  case  :  if  we 
were  able  to  master  not  solely  the  past  but  also  the 
future  of  mankind.  For  under  such  conditions  we 
would  see  the  whole  development  in  its  natural 
course  as  an  accomplished  fact,  where  every  part 
of  it  would  have  its  raison  d'etre.  But  such  a 
divine  faculty  is  not  even  possible  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  past,  whose  real  causes  lie  beyond 
our  power  of  knowledge. 

The  partisans  of  war  or  peace  often  associate  the 
necessity  of  one  or  the  other  event  with  the  mystic 
conception  of  a  political  ideal  that  a  country  has 
to  fulfil  in  time  and  space.  Their  process  of 
reasoning  is,  however,  based  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment :  the  necessity  of  one  idea  follows  from  the 
unnecessity  of  its  opposite  one.  But  the  political 
ideal  of  a  country  is  nothing  else  than  a  conception 
derived  from  our  political  system.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary alternation  between  war  and  peace  that 
produces  the  "  necessity  "  in  our  national  policy. 
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The  "  necessity  "  appears  thus  as  the  fatal  conse- 
quence of  our  political  conceptions.  We  think 
sometimes  through  the  one  idea  and  sometimes 
through  the  other  idea.  The  alternation  controls 
us,  so  that  our  mind  swings  under  the  sway  of  this 
influence.  In  the  end  all  becomes  "necessary." 

Since  there  is  no  independent  proof  regarding 
the  necessity  of  war  or  peace,  it  follows  that  all 
justifications  in  foreign  affairs  are  futile.  An 
obstinate  reasoning  leads  to  contradictions  and 
absurdities. 

We  may  express  the  IRRATIONAL  character  of 
war  and  peace  by  saying  that  the  necessity  of  war 
is  grounded  on  the  unnecessity  of  peace,  and  the 
necessity  of  peace  on  the  unnecessity  of  war.  This 
is  the  vicious  circle  of  our  political  conceptions. 


CHAPTER  III 
POLITICAL  MENTALITY 

IT  seems  that  what  is  logically  and  morally  right  is 
politically  wrong.  A  man  may  think  and  act  rightly, 
and  yet  he  may  be  wrong  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
incompatibility  between  the  principles  of  everyday 
life  and  the  principles  of  international  life  is  clearly 
disclosed  on  observing  our  political  reasonings. 

Inconsistency  is  a  matter  of  course  in  foreign 
politics.  A  conviction  lasts  here  as  long  as  the 
circumstances  allow  it.  Since  these  always  depend 
on  the  alternation  of  war  and  peace,  it  follows  that 
the  change  of  mind  takes  place  without  much 
hesitation. 

The  correlation  and  contradictory  opposition 
between  war  and  peace  makes  every  political 
pronouncement  invalid.  Sooner  or  later  we  are 
compelled  to  recall  our  opinions  and  to  repudiate 
our  actions.  For  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  a 
consistent  point  of  view  as  long  as  war  and  peace 
conceptions  possess  undisputed  dominion  over  our 
mind. 

Political  reasonings  are  absurd  whether  they  are 
directed  to  affirm  or  to  reject  a  right.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  they  have  a  very  poor  logic,  and  are 
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sustained  by  primitive  instincts  and  common  preju- 
dices. No  wonder  that  a  wise  statesman  prefers  to 
deal  more  with  facts  than  with  arguments.  "  Real 
politics  "  is  a  term  which  emphasizes  the  failure  of 
our  intellect  in  foreign  affairs. 

A  confusion  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  every 
political  reasoning.  The  confusion  arises  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  ideas  of  war  and  peace. 
For  these  ideas  interpenetrate  each  other  in  an 
argumentation,  being  correlative  terms ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  reject  each  other,  being  contra- 
dictory terms.  The  only  way  out  of  this  perplexity 
is  a  one-sided,  blunt,  and  bold  attitude  of  mind. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  do  not  suffer  the 
compromise  of  an  objective  reflection  as  long  as 
we  think  through  war  and  peace  conceptions. 
What  is  not  ours  is  against  us.  The  majority  of 
people  form  their  opinions  about  other  nations  or 
countries  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  national  policy. 
Let  us  see  what  are  these  opinions  and  how  they 
are  generally  expressed. 

Every  winner  in  a  war  likes  to  depreciate  and 
look  down  upon  the  power  of  his  enemy,  though 
by  so  doing  his  own  "  victory "  and  "  power" 
are  depreciated.  This  k'md  of  logic  would  not 
occur  were  it  possible  to  think  rightly  under  the 
impulse  of  a  preconception.  We  profess  the  same 
logic  in  time  of  peace,  for  instance,  when  we  are 
to  show  our  diplomatic  " victory"  as  a  necessary 
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consequence  of  the  inability  and  absolute  stupidity 
of  the  adversary  part. 

When  a  country  wins  a  war  or  a  diplomatic 
affair,  we  look  upon  it  with  respect  or  envy.  If 
the  contrary  happens,  we  are  ready  to  despise  it. 
For  we  generally  believe  that  the  worth  of  a  nation 
lies  in  the  ability  to  wage  war  or  in  political 
success.  The  influence  of  international  reputation 
plays  almost  the  same  role  in  our  own  case,  since 
we  feel  proud  or  meek  according  to  our  inter- 
national successes  or  failures. 

We  are  astonished  to  discover  intelligent  or 
morally  superior  persons  among  the  people  of  a 
small  country,  because  their  international  repu- 
tation makes  us  regard  them  as  incapable  in  every 
sense  ;  and  such  is  the  disposition  of  our  mind 
to  place  confidence  in  this  kind  of  reputation  that 
we  are  less  surprised  to  find  inferior  people  among 
the  citizens  of  so-called  great  countries. 

Superficiality  is  another  characteristic  of  our 
political  mentality.  We  generally  look  at  the 
external  aspect  of  an  event  without  asking  for  its 
underlying  motives.  The  country  that  has  started 
a  war  or  a  quarrel  appears  to  us  always  guilty, 
though  it  may  be  innocent  as  to  the  driving  motive 
of  the  conflict.  The  infallible  tone  that  rings 
through  all  our  political  verdicts  is  also  an  evidence 
of  our  absurd  and  shallow  mentality. 

Two  countries  are  never  able  to  understand  each 
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other,  whether  their  politics  agree  or  not  with  regard 
to  a  common  purpose.  Their  different  points  of 
view,  that  is  to  say,  their  national  interests,  exclude 
a  real  understanding.  Political  alliances  are  not 
a  proof  against  this  assertion,  since  their  existence 
is  always  provisory.  The  accord  lasts  as  long  as  the 
common  interests  of  the  countries  concerned  require 
it.  A  real  understanding  would  not  entail  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  a  country  turn  against  its  old  ally. 

There  cannot  be  a  perpetual  community  of 
interests  in  international  relations  as  long  as  there 
is  no  unity  of  views  possible.  Under  the  present 
conditions  every  nation  acts  and  thinks  under  the 
maxim,  "  Each  for  himself."  The  so-called  "sacred 
egotism  "  of  a  nation  leads  necessarily  to  separ- 
atism. This  lack  of  reciprocal  appreciation  is, 
however,  the  consequence  of  our  actual  mentality 
in  foreign  politics. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  see  that  our 
rights  and  interests  in  an  international  conflict  are 
on  the  same  moral  and  logical  level  as  those  of 
our  adversaries.  For  we  cannot  come  out  from  our 
national  shell  when  we  act  and  think  through  war 
and  peace  conceptions.  This  fact,  however,  does 
not  excuse  our  attitude  ;  it  only  explains  it  as  a 
phenomenon  of  peculiar  mentality. 

The  best  features  of  political  mentality  may  be 
found  in  diplomatic  books,  where  each  country 
tries  to  prove  its  absolute  "  rights."  It  is  a  note- 
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worthy  fact  that  all  reasonings  are  here  alike.  In 
reading  them  with  objective  attention  one  becomes 
convinced  of  their  identical  value.  Their  only 
difference  is  a  matter  of  national  interpretation. 

Not  only  the  reasonings  but  equally  the  motives 
and  pretexts  are  alike  in  every  political  justification. 
In  listening  to  both  sides  with  sincerity  one 
wonders  that  such  divergent  parties  as  the  belli- 
gerents of  a  war  can  be  so  identical  in  spirit. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
keep  up  the  present  system  in  foreign  politics  is 
the  narrowness  of  our  range  of  ideas.  We  judge 
the  facts  partially,  for  what  we  seek  in  international 
affairs  is  a  partial  view — that  is,  a  NATIONAL 
view.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  appears 
meaningless  under  the  actual  conditions.  Could 
we  compare  our  national  point  of  view  with  that 
of  other  nations,  we  would  see  that  there  is  no 
difference  whatever.  At  present  we  admit  the 
difference  without  inquiring  into  its  foundation. 
What  we  claim  rests  on  the  assumption  that  our 
right  cannot  be  compared  with  others'  right. 

The  conflict  between  our  natural  thought  and 
our  political  thought  is  evident.  One  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  sophistry  in 
the  most  sincere  political  reasonings.  In  foreign 
politics  not  even  a  conscious  sophist  can  exert  his 
thoughts  independently  of  war  and  peace  con- 
ceptions. 


CHAPTER  IV 
NATIONAL  MORALS 

THERE  are  no  general  morals  under  the  actual 
conditions  in  foreign  politics.  Every  action  is 
here  the  product  of  national  motives.  What  is 
right  for  a  country  is  wrong  for  another.  The 
moral  judgment  has,  therefore,  no  universal 
validity. 

We  generally  act  in  foreign  politics  without 
regard  to  moral  principles.  It  is  only  when  it 
comes  to  justifying  the  acts  that  we  seek  the 
authority  of  morals.  The  truth  is  that  in  politics 
we  do  not  act,  but  only  judge  through  moral  sense. 
Thus  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  between  what 
we  do  and  what  we  say. 

Sometimes  we  wish  to  act  in  foreign  affairs 
according  to  moral  principles.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
a  natural  sense  of  morals  as  long  as  we  depend 
politically  upon  war  and  peace  conceptions.  This 
moral  helplessness  in  foreign  politics  should  make 
us  consider  the  question  of  war  and  peace  with  all 
its  implications. 

If  political  events  could  be  judged  through  our 
moral  values,  they  would  be  more  or  less  justifiable. 
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We  could  thus  prove  and  ascertain  the  right  of 
a  country.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  cannot 
determine  such  a  right.  The  only  criterion, 
whether  we  are  in  time  of  war  or  peace,  is  a 
national  point  of  view.  What  a  nation  calls  her 
absolute  "  rights  "  is  simply  a  method  by  which 
she  tries  to  vindicate  her  absolute  ''interests." 
From  the  viewpoint  of  national  morals  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  two  ideas.  This  means  that 
the  claims  of  each  nation  are  morally  relative. 

The  relative  meaning  of  our  morality  in  foreign 
politics  rests  upon  war  and  peace.  These  two 
ideas  make  us  deny  the  value  of  everything  general 
and  moral.  For  we  recognize  solely  particular 
and  national  values  as  long  as  we  depend  on  the 
alternation  of  war  and  peace. 

Our  national  right  to  make  war  is  determined 
by  the  habit  of  thinking  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
particular  morality.  We  substitute  the  relative 
value  of  national  interests  for  the  absolute  value 
of  moral  ideas. 

In  every  international  conflict  we  confound, 
willingly  or  unconsciously,  the  moral  right  with 
the  national  right.  There  is,  however,  no  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  conceptions  of  right. 

Under  the  present  conditions  the  constant  perfidy 
which  every  country  professes  in  international 
politics  is  a  very  relative  thing.  For  such  an 
attitude  cannot  be  judged  from  the  viewpoint  of 
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general  morals  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  product  of  war 
and  peace  conceptions. 

There  are  nations  that  proclaim  their  love  of 
justice  and  political  equality,  but  their  international 
policy  is  just  the  opposite  of  morality.  Their 
attitude  does  not  mean  that  they  are  consciously 
hypocritical,  but  merely  that  their  love  of  justice 
is  NATIONAL.  Young  nations  are  likely  to  show 
more  generosity  than  old  nations  because  their 
inexperience  in  international  affairs  makes  them 
less  chary  of  political  scruples.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  when  even  such  nations  cannot  refrain 
from  acting  according  to  the  selfish  principles  of 
a  national  policy.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  offers  us  many  illustrations  in  this  respect. 

No  matter  how  idealistic  the  government  of  a 
country  may  be  theoretically,  it  cannot  help  being 
selfish — that  is,  nationalistic  in  practice.  A  big, 
rich,  and  strong  country  can  afford  to  be  some- 
times generous  or  moral,  but  its  actions  have  only 
a  temporary  significance.  Sooner  or  later  it  has 
to  redress  its  idealism  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  moments  in  a  war  when  both  belli- 
gerents feel  simultaneously  that  they  possess  an 
equal  degree  of  might  or  feebleness.  In  such 
case  they  are  able  to  realize  the  relativeness  of 
their  conception  of  right,  wrong,  power,  and 
weakness. 
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If  the  winner  of  a  war  confounds  the  right  with 
the  might,  the  loser  identifies  the  right  with  the 
feebleness.  In  either  case  there  is  a  wilful  falsi- 
fication of  moral  values.  Moreover,  after  the  end 
of  a  war  the  winner  as  well  as  the  loser  believes 
himself  to  be  right,  and  both  are  accusing  each 
other.  Since  their  right  is  only  a  national  one, 
they  cannot  see  on  which  side  lies  the  moral  right. 
Thus  every  accusation  becomes  morally  indifferent. 

A  statesman  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  moral  sanction  in  foreign  politics,  but  he  is 
unable  to  avoid  a  moral  judgment  in  his  justifica- 
tions. The  reason  of  this  inconsistency  lies  in  the 
habit  of  our  political  thought.  We  think  through 
our  moral  sense  about  things  which  are  incom- 
patible with  morals. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  general  morals  in 
foreign  politics  is  abortive  as  long  as  the  ideas  of 
war  and  peace  govern  our  political  life.  In  time 
of  peace  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  general 
arrangement  concerning  some  rules  that  should 
be  respected  in  time  of  war.  Yet  during  a  war 
the  same  rules  are  violated  even  when  there  is  a 
unanimous  desire  of  respecting  them.  For  one 
cannot  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  without  the 
risk  of  losing  the  game.  "  War  is  war."  Inter 
arma  silent  leges.  It  is  necessary  to  employ 
force — that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  special  war  in 
order  to  enforce  the  rules  in  time  of  war. 
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The  " fight  for  right"  in  international  politics 
always  means  war,  because  there  is  no  general 
idea  of  right  possible  in  our  foreign  relations. 
We  must  fight  to  get  rid  of  war  and  peace  concep- 
tions before  we  shall  obtain  a  moral  right  in 
politics. 

As  long  as  each  State  is  judge  in  its  own  case, 
morality  in  international  politics  cannot  flourish 
even  as  a  legal  form.  Under  the  political  concep- 
tions of  war  and  peace  we  reject  dogmatically  any 
attempt  to  bring  the  national  right  under  the 
moral  right. 

The  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  strong  to 
make  concessions  to  the  weak  in  time  of  war  or 
peace  never  means  a  moral  obligation,  but  only 
a  product  of  reflection  on  moral  values.  In  many 
cases  such  " concessions"  arise  from  political 
calculations.  They  prepare  for  the  strong  country 
a  better  opportunity  in  the  future.  Thus  many 
concessions  turn  out  to  be  only  a  means  of  alluring 
the  weak.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief  of  the 
weak  that  the  strong  in  a  war  is  always  wrong 
does  not  mean  a  moral  conviction,  but  simply  an 
arbitrary  deduction  from  the  national  point  of 
view.  Besides  this,  a  weak  country  knows  that 
only  the  strong  one  can  afford  to  obtain  a  "  right" 
in  international  politics.  To  regard  every  powerful 
antagonist  as  wrong  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
course. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  morality  of  a 
nation  in  time  of  peace  is  not  different  from  that 
in  time  of  war.  For  in  both  cases  a  national 
interest  or  "  right "  determines  the  morality.  There 
are  always  peaceful  means  by  which  a  nation  can 
violate  rules,  laws,  and  moral  principles. 

A  weak  nation  has  more  chance  of  being  moral 
than  a  strong  one,  because  her  "  rights "  are  not 
supported  by  her  strength.  But  such  a  nation, 
even  when  she  tries  to  be  moral  in  a  negative  way, 
has  no  authority.  At  present  only  a  strong  nation 
has  the  possibility  of  being  moral  with  authority. 
However,  such  a  nation  acts  on  the  assumption 
that  might  means  right.  While  the  weak  would 
but  could  not  act  morally,  the  strong  could  but 
would  not  act  morally. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  political  writers 
that  the  laws  of  war  lack  authority  just  because 
they  lack  the  FORCE  that  could  sustain  them  in 
case  of  violation.  This  juridical  conception  is, 
however,  contradictory  to  the  nature  of  our  political 
system.  It  can  exist  only  in  theory.  The  juridical 
notion  of  war  would  be  valid  only  if  the  actual 
idea  of  war  were  to  disappear  from  our  political 
mind.  For  this  idea  excludes  any  legal  function, 
being  the  negation  of  every  legality. 

From  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view,  the  violation 
of  an  international  treaty  in  time  of  war  is  not 
contradictory.  The  existence  of  such  a  treaty 
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means  a  moral  contradiction  and  impossibility. 
For  every  treaty  is,  under  the  present  conditions, 
an  artificial  mixture  of  morality  with  political 
conceptions.  We  are  revolted  against  the  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty  or  international  agreement  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  judge  political  facts  through 
moral  values.  But  when  we  act  in  foreign  politics 
this  habit  is  limited  to  our  own  country  and 
national  interests. 

An  international  treaty  is  never  the  result  of 
purely  moral  scruples,  but  only  an  agreement  deter- 
mined by  common  interests.  This  fact,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  manner  of  dispute,  is  the 
reason  why  every  protest  against  the  violation  of 
a  treaty  lacks  moral  sincerity. 

Furthermore,  a  treaty  obligation  is  never  moral, 
but  only  national  or  international.  In  either  case, 
its  value  cannot  be  judged  through  the  general 
idea  of  morals.  If  the  violation  of  a  treaty  is  the 
most  genuine  example  of  the  helplessness  of  our 
morality  in  foreign  politics,  the  protest  and  inter- 
national revolt  against  it  reflect  the  inconsistency 
of  our  thought  in  political  matters. 

Although  morality  in  foreign  politics  has  no 
adequate  or  definite  meaning,  we  are  unable  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  morality  in  international  affairs. 
The  reason  lies  in  our  moral  instinct ;  but  the 
falsification  of  morality  is  the  consequence  of  the 
wrong  way  of  thinking  in  politics.  Obviously,  a 
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moral  war  is  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  we 
associate  our  moral  feelings  with  war.  This  con- 
tradiction would  not  occur  were  we  able  to  repress 
our  moral  instinct  or  to  give  up  our  belief  in  war. 
The  first  is  impossible  on  account  of  its  deep 
foundation  in  the  human  nature  ;  but  the  belief  in 
war  as  a  solution  of  political  problems  can  dis- 
appear from  our  mind  if  we  recognize  it  as 
DISPARATE  to  our  moral  instinct. 

All  the  contradictions  and  controversies  about 
the  right  of  a  nation  arise  from  the  DISPARATE 
difference  between  morals  and  politics.  Neither 
war  nor  peace  has  anything  to  do  with  the  moral 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  disappearance  of  the  conceptions  of  war 
and  peace  from  our  political  system  would  enable 
us  to  renounce  any  "  morality "  in  international 
affairs.  The  real  morals  would  suffice  us.  After 
all,  the  morality  in  foreign  politics  should  not 
differ  from  the  morality  which  we  observe  in  our 
private  life,  since  we  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
human  beings  in  every  circumstance.  In  order  to 
be  true  to  ourselves  we  must  reject  the  values  of 
national  morals. 


CHAPTER  V 
IRRESPONSIBILITY 

RESPONSIBILITY  in  international  affairs  is  always 
a  matter  of  subjective  opinion.  For  under  the 
present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  responsible  factor  in  time  of  war 
or  peace. 

The  merit  or  the  fault  of  a  statesman  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  something  unquestionable.  We 
forget,  however,  that  we  possess  no  personal  free- 
dom of  action  in  international  politics.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  act  freely  as  long  as  we  depend  on  the 
alternation  of  war  and  peace.  The  one  event, 
as  formerly  remarked,  follows  the  other,  and  our 
political  life  is  only  the  expression  of  this  suc- 
cession. To  speak  of  personal  responsibility  in 
such  case  is  to  ignore  the  real  conditions  of  our 
political  life. 

A  superficial  glance  might  suggest  that  from  the 
national  point  of  view  the  responsibility  can  be 
easily  determined.  However,  all  political  actions, 
whether  national  or  international,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Although  they  appear  under  the  outward 
form  of  an  individual  deliberation,  they  are  based 
upon  a  collective  will.  In  fact,  no  event  in  politics 
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can  take  place  without  being  supported  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  majority  of  people.  An  autocratic 
ruler  relies  on  the  will  of  the  people  as  much  as  a 
president  or  minister  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  difference  is  only  this:  while  the  one  represents 
indirectly,  the  other  represents  directly,  the  will  of 
the  people.  For  a  single  man  can  never  exert  his 
will  in  politics  without  having  at  least  the  silent 
consent  of  the  people  upon  whom  he  imposes  his 
own  will.  And  an  obsolete  system  of  government 
based  upon  arbitrary  power  is  not  the  product  of 
a  single  person,  but  the  result  of  the  -willingness 
of  the  people  to  accept  it.  In  other  words,  the 
tyrant  or  autocrat  maintains  himself,  thanks  to  a 
collective  will,  because  the  majority  of  his  subjects 
tolerate  him. 

Not  only  the  collective  character  of  our  political 
acts,  but  equally  our  political  conceptions,  render 
any  statement  concerning  personal  responsibility 
invalid.  We  judge  and  act  in  politics  under  the 
dogmatic  creed  of  war  and  peace.  Our  actions 
are  determined  by  these  ideas.  Since  international 
conflicts  are  the  direct  consequence  of  our  political 
conceptions  and  of  our  collective  will,  it  follows  that 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  feat  of  an  individual. 

If  we  further  inquire  into  the  nature  of  our 
political  life,  we  find  that  the  responsibility  for 
an  international  conflict  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  a  single  person.  The  possibility  of  a  war 
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presupposes  the  overweight  of  a  collective  will. 
The  war  itself  is  a  collective  enterprise  in  which 
the  individual  merges  completely.  .That  is  why 
nobody  and  everybody  can  be  held  responsible 
for  such  an  event.  It  is  merely  the  need  for  a 
concrete  cause  that  makes  us  regard  an  individual 
as  responsible. 

To  worship  a  man  for  having  preserved  the 
peace  of  his  country,  or  to  condemn  him  for  having 
incited  a  war,  is  equally  wrong.  The  individual  is 
out  of  the  question  in  such  case,  for  the  culpa- 
bility or  the  merit  is  collective  and  therefore  out 
of  reach.  It  is  true  that  every  individual,  taken 
alone,  may  wish  war  or  peace  as  much  as  all 
the  people  together.  But  his  will  does  not  count 
as  individual  work  in  an  international  conflict. 
No  individual  is  able  to  provoke  a  war  without 
being  sustained  in  his  decision  by  the  collective 
will  of  his  countrymen.  For  war  or  peace  is 
possible  only  under  a  collective  agreement. 

The  collective  character  of  war  renders,  then, 
the  individual  irresponsible.  But  even  if  we 
had  some  positive  facts  to  show  the  place  of 
every  individual  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  we  would  not  prove  by  it  the 
personal  responsibility  of  a  single  man.  For 
the  individuals  would  act  under  the  same  col- 
lective conditions,  and  their  work  also  would 
bear  the  mark  of  a  collective  action. 
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It  a  monarch  or  a  man  of  the  government  has 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  or  provoking  a  war 
by  a  simple  word,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
the  real  master  of  the  situation.  His  assent  or 
dissent  is  only  in  form  individual  and  conscious  ; 
the  deep,  real  reason  of  his  actions  lies  elsewhere 
than  in  his  hands. 

The  same  crowd  that  has  been  willing  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  a  man  is  ready  to  sacrifice  him 
at  any  time.  The  statesman  or  the  monarch  who 
thus  falls  in  disgrace  is,  in  fact,  the  scapegoat  of  the 
masses.  People  as  a  whole  are  responsible,  but 
they  cannot  judge  themselves  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  scapegoat. 

There  seems  to  be  some  justice  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  suffer  or  enjoy  the 
consequences  of  a  war  more  than  any  individual. 
People  are  only  the  unconscious  author  of  such 
event,  but  they  are  rewarded  or  punished  as  if 
they  were  really  responsible.  Thus  a  defeated 
country,  as  an  abstract  person,  suffers  more  than 
its  individuals  taken  alone.  And  in  a  victorious 
country  there  are  few  individuals  who  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory  in  a  concrete  sense.  However, 
any  judgment  concerning  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  of  a  country  is  no  less  unjust  than  in  the 
case  of  individuals.  If  the  majority  of  people 
are  unconsciously  acting  in  foreign  politics,  they 
cannot  be  held  responsible. 
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From  the  moral  point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  nation  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
horrors  which  she  has  collectively  prepared  and 
provoked.  Human  justice  requires  that  such  a 
nation  should  pay  the  penalty  of  her  crimes.  This 
is  absolutely  true  as  far  as  the  principles  of  morals 
are  concerned.  But  there  is  no  moral  criterion  in 
international  politics.  The  absurdity  of  our  moral 
verdicts  is  evident  as  soon  as  one  thinks  of  the 
impossibility  of  possessing  true  morals  in  foreign 
affairs.  There  lies  the  gist  of  the  question. 

The  impossibility  of  finding  the  responsible 
factor  for  a  war  makes  us  understand  once  more 
why  no  morality  is  possible  in  international  poli- 
tics. For  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there  can 
be  no  morals. 

There  are  sometimes  statesmen  who  possess  the 
sentiment  of  responsibility  in  a  very  high  degree, 
and  who  are  unable  to  take  a  decision  when  they 
have  to  act  in  contradiction  to  their  moral  con- 
victions. However,  their  lack  of  action  is  regarded 
as  a  lack  of  policy  or  as  a  sign  of  incapability. 
For  what  we  want  in  foreign  politics  is  action, 
and  action  always  means  an  alternative  between 
war  and  peace.  Thus  every  morally  responsible 
man  is  compelled  to  act  in  foreign  affairs  as  an 
irresponsible  person  on  account  of  the  existing 
conditions. 

The  contradiction  between  the  evidence  of  irre- 
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sponsibility  in  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
demand  of  the  people  for  responsibility  is  a  case 
of  inconsistent  thought.  Although  morals  are 
excluded  in  foreign  politics,  we  still  want  a  moral 
judgment  about  international  actions.  Such  incon- 
sistency is,  of  course,  consistent  with  our  actual 
mentality  in  politics. 

The  main  reason  of  our  irresponsibility  in  foreign 
politics  and  at  the  same  time  of  our  RESPONSIBILITY 
towards  ourselves  as  conscious  beings  lies  in  our 
political  conceptions — that  is,  in  the  ideas  of  war 
and  peace.  We  are  irresponsible  in  so  far  as  we 
act  under  the  supreme  influence  of  these  ideas ; 
but  we  ought  to  feel  responsible  in  so  far  as  we 
allow  our  thought  to  be  under  such  an  influence. 
We  are  free  both  as  thinking  beings  and  moral 
beings.  In  international  politics  we  act  and  think 
as  though  we  were  not  free. 


CHAPTER  VI 
POLITICAL  PREJUDICES 

WAR  and  peace  were  at  the  beginning  of  society 
the  equivalent  of  two  instinctive  manifestations 
— the  one  corresponding  to  the  active,  rebellious 
state  ;  the  other  to  the  passive  and  peaceful  state 
of  human  nature.  They  became,  however,  pre- 
judices as  soon  as  they  became  forms  of  political 
existence.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  transformation,  because  it  has  been  gradual. 
Only  as  a  psychological  fact  could  we  understand 
it.  The  intellectual  work  upon  which  the  building 
of  a  national  State  is  based  was  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  both  instinctive  manifesta- 
tions. The  more  the  State  was  progressing 
towards  a  system  of  individual  community,  the 
more  war  and  peace  exercised  an  influence  upon 
our  political  thinking.  In  the  end  they  were  so 
deep  rooted  in  our  political  life  that  we  could  not 
think  of  another  possible  " solution"  in  inter- 
national conflicts.  The  State  idea  became  thus 
the  expression  of  the  intolerant  character  of  the 
two  prejudices. 

Nevertheless,  war  and  peace,  as  expressions  of 
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instinctive  dispositions,  are  solutions  only  in 
private  life.  As  "solutions"  or  alternative  forms 
of  political  development  they  are  prejudices.  For 
in  the  common  life  of  the  State  every  form  or 
attitude  of  action  ought  to  be  conscious.  Further- 
more, no  form  of  society  or  State  possesses  an 
absolute  value.  Man  decrees  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions for  his  own  need  to  live  in  a  community — 
that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  regard  them  as  eternal 
principles  imposed  upon  him  by  a  divine  hand, 
but  as  a  means  with  a  relative  value  in  the  course 
of  his  evolution.  Why,  then,  should  war  and 
peace,  which  are  nothing  else  but  old  regulations, 
represent  eternal  forms  of  political  life  ? 

The  aim  of  all  struggles  in  politics  has  become 
a  constant  alternation  between  war  and  peace, 
because  these  ideas,  as  established  prejudices, 
exclude  every  other  possibility  in  international 
affairs.  We  never  inquire  whether  another  solu- 
tion is  possible  or  not.  When  a  new  settlement 
is  proposed  its  conception  represents  no  difference, 
being  worked  out  with  respect  to  the  same  two 
ideas.  When  a  problem  arises  the  solution  is 
determined  in  advance  by  the  same  formula : 
EITHER  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER.  There  is  no  middle 
way  for  our  political  thought. 

One  might  see  an  argument  on  behalf  of  our 
irresponsibility  in  the  fact  that  the  prejudices  of 
war  and  peace  dominate  our  mind.  As  formerly 
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remarked,  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  absolute 
influence  all  faults  and  contradictions  would  have 
a  very  plausible  excuse.  However,  this  would 
mean  that  we  regard  our  thought  as  an  uncon- 
scious faculty,  or  that  we  consider  ourselves  utterly 
irresponsible  as  thinking  beings.  We  are  conscious 
beings  as  long  as  we  think,  and  we  are  political 
beings  under  the  supposition  that  we  can  think. 
In  fact,  all  our  political  work  is  a  conscious  one. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  the  conceptions  of  war 
and  peace  are  also  conscious.  Only  the  premises 
of  our  political  reasonings  are  unconsciously 
accepted.  The  basis  of  our  deductions  in  politics 
should,  therefore,  be  removed. 

One  can  detect  the  influence  of  the  prejudices 
of  war  and  peace  even  among  people  who  seek  to 
propagate  the  idea  of  perpetual  peace.  For  the 
main  conception  of  the  pacifists  lies  in  the  reason- 
ing that  peace  must  exist  because  war  is  pernicious. 
One  prejudice  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
In  other  words,  one  finds  here  the  thought  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  same  old  argumentation.  Of 
course,  the  partisans  of  peace  are  ready  to  recognize 
war  as  a  prejudice  that  checks  our  mind  in  politics. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  War  exists  in  relation  to 
peace.  Both  events  are  psychologically  correlated, 
so  that  we  cannot  reject  the  one  without  the  other. 
Peace  in  its  actual  meaning  is  as  much  a  prejudice 
as  war. 
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Common  sense  seems  to  be  the  best  means  by 
which  one  attains  positive  results  in  international 
affairs.  The  maxim  of  the  most  successful  states- 
men and  diplomats  is  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
common  sense.  But  nothing  prevents  us  so  much 
from  seeing  the  prejudices  of  our  political  life  as 
common  sense.  For  from  this  point  of  view  we 
are  willing  to  accept  dogmatic  conceptions  as 
eternal  principles. 

The  appeal  to  common  sense  reflects  the  help- 
lessness of  our  thought  under  the  influence  of  war 
and  peace  conceptions.  No  other  attitude  of  mind 
is  possible  under  the  sway  of  the  two  prejudices. 
And  we  cannot  escape  their  influence  as  long  as 
we  do  not  recognize  them  as  the  main  obstacle  in 
international  politics.  Instead  of  approaching 
political  problems  with  the  preconceived  idea  that 
they  can  be  solved  only  by  war  and  peace,  we 
should  seek  an  explanation  through  independent 
thinking.  If  we  dig  deep  enough,  we  find  that 
common  sense  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  preju- 
dicial to  such  a  purpose. 

Every  attempt  to  prepare  a  political  harmony 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  world  is  doomed 
to  failure  as  long  as  war  and  peace  conceptions 
continue  to  exert  an  influence  upon  our  mind. 
We  must  give  up  these  old  prejudices,  even  at  the 
risk  of  substituting  them  with  new  ones. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  RACE  ARGUMENT 

THE  race  argument  plays  often  an  important  role 
in  our  political  reasonings,  though  it  does  not 
influence  our  decisions.  It  generally  helps  us  to 
vindicate  academically  a  national  cause,  or  to 
create  friendly  relations  with  other  countries  for  a 
limited  time.  When  there  is  no  race  difference  to 
invoke  in  behalf  of  an  international  conflict,  or 
when  there  is  no  race  identity  to  uphold  for  the 
explanation  of  a  political  agreement,  we  simply 
ignore  the  argument.  Thus  we  may  fight  against 
a  country  of  the  same  race  without  resenting  the 
"racial  disloyalty,"  or  we  may  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  a  nation  of  different  race  without  regard- 
ing the  "  race  difference  "  as  an  obstacle. 

In  order  to  realize  the  flimsiness  of  the  race 
argument,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  all  act 
alike  in  any  international  conflict.  If  there  were 
an  essential  difference  of  race  between  nations, 
there  should  be  also  a  difference  in  their  actions. 
The  differences  of  manners  and  other  superficial 
customs  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof 
to  admit  a  race  difference  in  an  absolute  sense. 
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The  colour  difference  seems  to  justify  a  certain 
difference  of  race.  In  foreign  politics,  however, 
one  can  hardly  consider  such  a  difference.  For 
here  we  act  under  the  influence  of  instinctive 
motives,  which  are  the  same  in  all  human  beings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foundation 
of  the  human  race  is  always  the  same.  Even  from 
the  evolutional  point  of  view  there  cannot  be  a  real 
change,  because  the  essential  characteristics  are 
changing  SIMULTANEOUSLY  in  the  whole  human 
nature.  For  this  reason  ALL  nations  and  races  are 
very  much  alike  in  a  war. 

It  is  superficial  thinking  that  makes  us  admit 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  various 
nations  of  the  world.  All  our  inferences  on 
national  right  and  race  superiority  are  grounded 
upon  shallow  reflection.  The  divergence  of  charac- 
ter is  a  matter  of  form  only.  Politically  all  nations 
are  alike.  The  fact  that  no  difference  can  be  found 
in  the  behaviour  of  any  nation  as  regards  inter- 
national affairs  is  the  best  illustration  of  the  same- 
ness of  political  character.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  see  the  same  human  motives  in  every  political 
action.  When  we  think  through  the  ideas  of  war 
and  peace,  we  differentiate  everything  in  proportion 
to  our  national  interests.  The  more  a  country  is 
our  political  antagonist,  the  more  it  appears  to  us 
as  different.  However,  there  are  very  few  people 
who  cannot  see  during  a  disinterested  reflection 
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that  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  desires  of  all 
nations  are  alike  in  their  essential  character,  and 
that  only  their  manifestations  are  different.  If  we 
admit  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  understand  that  all  our 
international  differences  exist  merely  with  respect 
to  the  differences  of  FORM  among  the  same  human 
beings. 

In  private  life,  and  especially  in  our  international 
relations  with  friendly  countries,  we  invariably  act 
on  the  assumption  that  all  people  possess  the  same 
faculties  as  ours.  Only  when  we  try  to  vindicate  a 
national  right  do  we  forget  or  overlook  this  concep- 
tion of  human  equality.  The  sophistry  of  our  reason- 
ings about  a  war  lies  in  such  a  lack  of  consistency. 

Nationalism  strengthens  our  belief  in  the  essential 
difference  between  nations  ;  but  it  is  not  the  real 
reason  of  our  racial  prejudices.  It  is  merely  war 
and  peace  conceptions  that  make  us  exclusive  and 
intolerant  towards  others. 

If  war  and  peace  were  eliminated  from  our 
political  system,  the  race  argument  would  lose  its 
signification  in  international  affairs.  For  there 
would  be  no  material  reason  in  invoking  such  a 
pretext.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  nations 
would  continue  to  despise  each  other  even  if  our 
political  conceptions  were  no  more  dependent  upon 
war  and  peace.  But  this  would  mean  a  popular 
manifestation  without  any  consequence  in  foreign 
affairs. 
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We  could  admit  the  race  difference  as  a  matter 
of  degree  which  does  not  concern  the  common, 
fundamental  quality  of  the  human  race,  but  only 
the  QUANTITY  with  respect  to  manifestation.  This 
quantitative  conception  of  race  difference  would 
enable  us  to  consider  every  nation  from  a  common 
point  of  view. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  racial  differences 
among  nations,  nobody  will  deny  that  the  people 
of  every  nationality  possess  a  general  feeling  of 
humanity  in  moments  of  reflection  and  conscious 
acting.  If  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  lose 
their  influence,  the  general  feeling  of  humanity 
will  prevail  in  foreign  politics  also.  The  race 
argument  will  be  quite  meaningless  under  such 
conditions. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
NATIONAL  HONOUR 

THE  idea  of  NATIONAL  HONOUR  is  always  the 
equivalent  of  national  interests  in  foreign  politics. 
In  fact,  we  prove  in  every  international  circum- 
stance that  there  is  no  distinct  or  special  idea  of 
"  national  honour "  by  confounding  it  with  that 
of  national  interests.  Although  we  regard 
"national  honour"  as  an  ideal  which  lies  beyond 
any  material  equivalent,  yet  we  never  shrink  from 
using  it  for  the  sake  of  a  material  purpose.  We 
are  thus  guilty  of  the  most  absurd  contradiction 
towards  our  reason  and  moral  sense. 

What  we  really  understand  by  "  national  honour  " 
in  foreign  affairs  defends  largely  upon  our  inter- 
national situation.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
national  honour  of  a  country  is  proportionate  to 
its  strength  and  power,  and  that  a  small  country 
possesses  less  "honour "  in  international  relations 
than  a  big  one.  Moreover,  the  more  a  country 
has  national  interests  to  claim  in  politics,  the  more 
will  it  invoke  the  "national  honour"  for  their  justi- 
fication. That  both  ideas  are  used  in  an  identical 
sense  and  for  a  common  purpose  is  evident. 

Whether  we  understand  by  national  interests 
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our  national  honour,  or  whether  we  mean  by  this 
word  the  interests  of  a  national  policy,  is  easy  to 
determine.  Our  political  acts  show  distinctly  that 
we  never  sacrifice  national  interests  for  the  sake 
of  honour,  and  that  we  merely  sacrifice  the  honour 
for  the  sake  of  interests.  Thus  we  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  using  the  two  words.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  could  sacrifice 
its  interests  for  the  sake  of  its  honour  ;  and  every 
country  is  ready  to  forget  its  honour  in  order  to 
save  its  interests. 

Honour  alone  cannot  move  a  country  for  war 
or  peace.  Therefore  one  should  eliminate  this 
motive  from  international  discussions.  Without 
it  we  would  have  a  more  sincere  attitude  in  our 
political  reasonings. 

When  we  have  lost  our  interests  in  an  inter- 
national conflict  we  try  to  save  at  least  our  national 
honour.  The  defence  or  the  "  fight "  is,  however, 
conducted  without  conviction  on  account  of  its 
empty  purpose. 

There  are  actually  only  one  or  two  countries  on 
the  whole  earth  that  speak  frankly  of  their  interests 
as  of  their  honour.  This  should  be  regarded  as 
an  example  of  unusual  sincerity  in  international 
politics. 

It  is  strange  how  easily  we  falsify  everything  in 
foreign  politics.  We  still  think  to-day  that  it  is 
an  honour  for  a  country  to  win  a  war,  no  matter 
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by  what  means  it  is  winning  it.  This  is  the  most 
genuine  falsification  of  the  idea  of  honour.  To 
win  a  war  means  to  fight  for  national  interests,  so 
that  the  honour  of  such  an  enterprise  cannot  have 
a  special  meaning.  A  war  of  honour  is  impossible 
under  such  conditions. 

There  has  never  been  a  war  in  history  waged 
only  for  the  sake  of  honour.  Not  even  a  war 
started  for  the  cause  of  an  abstract  idea  or  of  a 
religious  belief  can  be  regarded  as  an  affair  of 
honour.  For  every  war  means  in  the  end  some- 
thing material. 

No  matter  how  idealistic  may  appear  a  war 
wage,d  for  national  independence  or  for  inter- 
national justice,  its  motives  and  means  are  always 
based  upon  a  political  morality.  And,  however 
correctly  such  a  war  may  be  conducted,  its  very 
occurrence  is  incompatible  with  the  idealistic 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  It  is  this  moral 
opposition  between  the  means  and  the  end  that 
should  make  us  recognize  the  immoral  character 
of  every  war. 

Historians  are  not  tired  of  emphasizing  the 
idealistic  meaning  of  a  national  war.  From  their 
angle  of  view  such  an  interpretation  appears 
plausible.  For  as  long  as  one  thinks  politically 
and  historically  through  war  and  peace  concep- 
tions one  is  unable  to  recognize  the  moral  limita- 
tion of  a  national  State. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  helplessness  of  our  reason- 
ings in  political  affairs  prompt  us  to  invoke  the 
idea  of  honour.  Could  we  prove  the  right  of  a 
war  or  of  a  national  claim,  we  would  not  need  the 
"  honour  "  to  justify  it. 

One  speaks  less  of  honour  in  time  of  peace.  In 
this  case  we  either  assume  that  peace  is  a  question 
that  does  not  concern  honour,  or  we  admit  that 
peace  needs  not  this  word  for  its  justification. 

The  idea  of  honour  possesses  always  the  same 
moral  value  for  everybody.  But  the  "  honour  "  of 
each  country  has  a  special  meaning  in  politics, 
since  every  country  has  "special "  interests.  Neither 
in  time  of  war  nor  in  time  of  peace  is  the  honour 
of  a  country  anything  else  than  a  national  idea. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  falsify  the  idea  of 
honour  if  there  were  another  criterion  of  judgment 
in  international  disputes  than  that  of  war  and 
peace.  In  the  present  state  of  political  mind  these 
ideas  are  contradictory  and  subjective,  so  that 
every  moral  conception,  if  applied  to  them,  receives 
a  shifty  meaning. 

The  familiar  expression,  "  Peace  with  justice  AND 
HONOUR,"  is  characteristic  of  our  diplomatic  think- 
ing ;  it  means  that  peace  needs  not  only  justice, 
but  equally  "  honour."  In  this  manner  every 
statesman  can  refuse  a  peace  with  justice  but 
without  "honour." 

Many  countries  regard  not  only  peace  but  also 
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war  as  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  wealth. 
Although  their  wars  are  business  enterprises,  they 
like  to  speak  of  "honour."  In  such  case  one  can 
see  without  difficulty  that  honour  is  nothing  else 
than  a  national  word.  Of  course,  every  business 
can  be  honourable  within  the  limits  of  a  law 
system.  There  is,  however,  no  legality  possible 
in  international  politics.  All  our  actions  and 
thoughts  here  rest  upon  national  values,  and  their 
sanction  proceeds  from  a  national  authority. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  " honour"  and 
the  "  vital  interests  "  of  a  nation  have  been  excluded 
for  arbitration  in  every  international  peace  con- 
gress. These  two  motives  are  really  the  most 
essential  in  a  declaration  of  war,  so  that  one  could 
not  omit  them  without  being  unable  to  justify  a 
war.  If  the  honour  of  a  nation  does  not  suffer  any 
compromise,  then  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
avoid  war  at  any  price.  For  the  national  honour 
of  a  country  coincides  with  its  national  interests, 
and  there  is  always  some  "  interest "  behind  a 
"national  honour." 

One  thing  is  sure.  The  pretext  of  national 
honourwould  be  not  so  flimsy  if  we  could  maintain 
it  independently  of  that  of  national  interests.  At 
bottom  there  is  only  one  conception  with  two 
different  names  which  makes  us  peremptorily  reject 
arbitration. 

Moreover,  the  idea  of  honour  would  not  be  so 
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easily  falsified  if  there  were  a  personal  responsi- 
bility in  foreign  politics  as  in  private  life.  As 
individuals  we  are  not  always  capable  of  sacrificing 
everything  for  the  sake  of  interests.  There  is  a 
limit  to  our  selfishness  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
between  an  ideal  and  the  relative  value  of  some 
material  advantage. 

However,  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a  real 
personal  honour  in  our  political  life.  When  a 
citizen  defends  his  country,  he  is  acting  according 
to  a  disinterested  impulse  of  duty.  His  action 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour.  Never- 
theless, such  an  honour  is  limited  and  isolated, 
because  it  has  a  special  purpose  in  connection  with 
political  facts.  The  same  man  belongs  to  a  country 
which  recognizes  only  national  morals.  He  may 
possess  his  personal  honour,  but  the  antecedents 
and  sequences  of  his  deeds  are  not  concerned  with 
the  general  idea  of  honour.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  national  conditions  which  aim  at  the  gain 
of  national  interests. 

After  all,  the  reason  of  the  falsification  of  the 
idea  of  honour  lies  in  our  actual  conceptions  in 
foreign  politics.  War  and  peace  make  us  regard 
every  question  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  admit  other  values  in 
our  international  conduct  as  long  as  we  do  not  free 
ourselves  from  prejudices. 


CHAPTER  IX 
NATIONALISM 

NATIONALISM  is  the  motive  power  which  gives  our 
political  reasonings  effect.  In  spite  of  its  absurd 
character,  nationalism  is  professed  by  many  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds.  Every  intelligent  person 
is  ready  to  see  that  a  right  does  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  depend  upon  the  creed  of  nationalism,  but 
very  few  are  able  to  give  up  their  nationalism 
when  a  "  national  right "  is  to  be  claimed  as  an 
absolute  one. 

Nationalism  does  not  mean  a  general  creed  with 
an  identical  value  for  all  the  world,  but  simply  a 
general  notion  with  different  and  particular  values. 
Thus,  by  judging  a  political  conflict  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  we  admit  the  value  of  ONE  nationalism 
and  reject  the  others.  For  there  is  no  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  national  conceptions  of  all  the 
countries.  What  is  valid  for  one  country  is 
invalid  for  another  country.  Here  again  comes 
into  view  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  render 
our  argumentations  in  international  politics  con- 
tradictory. 

It  is  often  believed  that  the  antidote  of  nation- 
alism is  internationalism.  Let  us  briefly  consider 
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whether  the  one  can  be  suppressed  by  the  other. 
First  of  all  we  must  observe  that  nationalism  is  not 
an  independent  attitude  of  mind,  but  a  necessary 
consequence  of  war  and  peace  conceptions.  More- 
over, to  propagate  internationalism  means  at  the 
same  time  to  perpetuate  nationalism,  for  the  first 
exists  as  the  negative  idea  of  the  second.  Neither 
nationalism  nor  internationalism  can  exist  alone, 
because  both  represent  the  two  halves  of  the  whole. 
An  absolute  and  positive  internationalism  could 
exist  only  after  the  actual  conceptions  in  politics 
have  disappeared.  In  that  case  its  meaning  would 
be  no  more  negative.  One  would  be  thus  inter- 
nationalist without  resenting  his  nationalism  or 
his  nationality. 

Not  even  in  business  life  are  we  able  to  free 
ourselves  from  nationalism.  What  we  call  inter- 
nationalism in  this  case  is  only  a  negative  form  of 
nationalism.  We  allow  internationalism  in  busi- 
ness as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
nationalism,  which  in  many  cases  means  interests. 
The  principle  of  free  trade,  for  instance,  has  no 
universal  validity.  It  is  accepted  whenever  and 
wherever  it  does  not  interfere  with  national 
interests.  In  foreign  politics  this  relative  freedom 
of  internationalism  is  even  more  limited,  because 
the  political  traffic  is  not  so  intense  as  the  busi- 
ness one. 

The  negativity  of  internationalism  and  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  avoiding  nationalism  are  two  matters  of 
fact  in  our  business  life.  We  cannot,  then,  expect 
to  see  a  change  of  our  conceptions  in  foreign 
politics  through  a  further  development  of  business 
relations.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  inter- 
national business  spirit  has  not  been  developed 
for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  spirit  of  humanity,  but  for 
its  own  sake  as  business.  What  makes  us  believe 
that  internationalism  in  business  may  lead  to  inter- 
nationalism in  politics  is  simply  our  superficial 
habit  of  association. 

Moreover,  by  professing  internationalism  in 
business  we  do  not  improve  our  attitude  towards 
the  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  we  become 
more  conscious  of  our  national  interests.  Modern 
life,  which  is  so  rich  in  international  relations  and 
is  developing  the  business  spirit  more  than  ever, 
becomes  every  day  less  tolerant  towards  inter- 
nationalism. Lastly,  modern  wars  and  international 
conflicts  arise  merely  from  BUSINESS  DIFFERENCES, 
though  they  are  not  directly  determined  by  busi- 
ness considerations. 

A  war  waged  for  economic  purposes  would  be 
impossible  if  the  international  business  spirit  were 
independent  of  political  conceptions.  Every  one 
knows  the  cynical  words  :  "  War  is  an  investment 
that  must  bring  in  its  return."  For  there  are  coun- 
tries that  regard  openly  their  international  policy 
as  an  equivalent  of  their  business  enterprises. 
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Besides  this,  competition  in  international  busi- 
ness strengthens  the  national  feeling.  One  becomes 
more  conscious  of  his  nationality  in  dealing  with 
foreigners  and  in  comparing  his  own  faculties  with 
those  of  other  nationalities.  This  habit  lies  in  the 
human  nature,  but  it  is  chiefly  supported  and 
developed  by  political  considerations. 

In  any  case,  the  international  business  spirit 
hinders  a  righteous  adjustment  in  foreign  affairs. 
Since  it  fosters  selfishness  and  avidity,  it  will 
always  impede  the  realization  of  a  universal 
brotherhood  in  politics.  Only  if  such  a  spirit 
were  not  backed  by  national  consciousness  could 
one  regard  it  as  an  efficacious  factor  of  solidarity. 
But  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  regard- 
ing it  as  "  international." 

The  less  one  understands  the  meaning  of  inter- 
national conflicts,  the  more  will  one  find  a  support 
and  an  explanation  in  the  doctrine  of  nationalism. 
In  fact,  nationalism  is  the  most  popular  form  of 
political  thought  and  the  easiest  means  by  which 
one  can  cultivate  selfishness  in  foreign  affairs.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  true  that  there  is  no  refutation 
possible  against  nationalism  as  long  as  we  have 
the  same  conceptions.  Nationalism  arises  from 
war  and  peace  conceptions.  To  condemn  it  as 
something  independent  is,  therefore,  preposterous. 

In  regarding  nationalism  as  a  doctrine  dependent 
on  our  political  conceptions,  we  realize  its  relative 
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meaning.  From  this  angle  of  view  we  cease  to 
believe  in  it  as  in  an  absolute  principle. 

It  is  an  opinion  professed  by  many  writers  of 
repute  that  Socialism  leads  to  the  extinction  of 
nationalism  and  to  the  propagation  of  inter- 
nationalism. The  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion 
is,  however,  evident.  The  recent  facts  of  our 
contemporary  history  have  proved  the  utter  im- 
potence of  Socialism  in  foreign  affairs. 

One  forgets  that  Socialism  is  a  pure  economic 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  termed  nationalistic  or 
internationalistic.  Its  purpose  is  independent  of 
our  political  conceptions.  Its  internationalism  has 
merely  a  scientific  meaning.  One  can  be  nation- 
alist in  politics  and  a  Socialist  in  economic  and 
social  affairs. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
political  form  of  Socialism,  the  so-called  State- 
Socialism  policy,  intensifies  nationalism  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  politics.  Such  movement 
ceases  to  possess  an  international  and  scientific 
meaning  in  the  same  degree  as  it  represents  a 
method  of  promoting  national  interests. 

The  widely  diffused  opinion  that  the  idea  of 
nationalism  has  a  recent  origin  seems  to  involve 
us  into  a  contradiction  as  to  the  assertion  that 
nationalism  depends  entirely  upon  the  conceptions 
of  war  and  peace,  these  ideas  being  as  old  as  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  nationalism 
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has  always  existed  in  human  history.  When  the 
ancient  Greeks  regarded  foreign  peoples  as  bar- 
barians, they  wanted  to  express  their  non-identity 
with  the  other  nations.  This  was  nothing  else 
than  the  affirmation  of  their  national  feeling.  Not 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  unity  of  religion 
seemed  to  perpetuate  in  Europe  a  certain  unity  of 
politics,  had  the  idea  of  nationalism  disappeared. 
There  was  only  a  difference  of  form  in  its  manifes- 
tations. 

What  made  the  idea  of  nationalism  so  important 
in  modern  times  was  simply  the  rapid  change  of 
relations  between  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 
A  man  who  travels  much  in  foreign  countries  feels 
his  nationality  stronger  than  his  countrymen, 
although  he  may  have  more  international  spirit  in 
his  thoughts  and  actions.  And  the  more  a 
country  has  an  international  activity  of  business 
and  politics,  the  more  it  possesses  a  national 
feeling.  The  fact  is  that  an  intensive  traffic 
between  the  various  countries  and  nations  develops 
the  idea  of  nationalism  and  its  counterpart,  inter- 
nationalism. 

The  strongest  national  feeling  and  the  best 
consciousness  of  nationality  are  to  be  found  among 
people  belonging  to  countries  whose  foreign 
politics  and  business  have  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  development.  What  one  calls  exclusive 
nationalism  in  some  small  countries  is  not  to  be 
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compared  with  the  nationalism  of  the  great  (politi- 
cally and  economically)  countries. 

The  fact  that  political  oppression  strengthens  the 
consciousness  of  nationality  is  again  an  evidence 
of  the  close  relation  between  nationalism  and  our 
political  conceptions.  For  it  is  under  war  and 
peace  conceptions  that  such  a  subjugation  of  aliens 
occurs. 

The  present  conceptions  in  politics  compel  us 
to  be  selfish.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  self- 
preservation  to  think  and  act  exclusively  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  To  give  up  to-day  such 
a  viewpoint  would  mean  to  renounce  the  right  to 
political  life.  As  long  as  all  countries  act  and 
think  through  the  same  conceptions,  no  one  is  able 
to  renounce  nationalism.  The  first  example  of 
altruism  would  be  of  no  consequence.  The  change 
could  not  take  place  even  through  several  actions, 
because  these  would  be  easily  repressed  under  the 
present  conditions.  It  would  be  only  by  way  of 
thinking,  and  gradually,  that  a  change  of  mind 
could  be  realized.  And  this  would  always  pre- 
suppose the  disappearance  of  war  and  peace  con- 
ceptions from  our  political  system. 

If  we  know  that  nationalism  exists  through  our 
conceptions  of  war  and  peace,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  against  such  a  creed.  Every  protest  against 
nationalism  is  a  blow  in  the  air.  For  we  cannot 
ameliorate  our  actual  conditions  by  rejecting  only 
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a  necessary  consequence  of  their  guiding  principles. 
The  improvement  depends  upon  a  direct  attempt 
to  remove  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  from 
our  mind.  The  more  we  succeed  in  this  task, 
the  less  shall  we  be  nationalistic. 

Instead  of  being  nationalistic  we  shall  be  patriots 
in  a  better  sense.  Patriotism  is  a  more  legitimate 
creed.  It  would  exist  also  if  our  present  concep- 
tions in  foreign  politics  disappeared.  For  it 
corresponds  to  a  sentiment  which  is  rooted  in 
human  nature.  In  fact,  every  one  is  a  patriot  for 
the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  However,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  present  intolerant  opinions 
in  politics,  patriotism  would  become  more  local  and 
less  national.  We  would  be  patriots  in  the  sense 
that  we  would  prefer  or  love  the  place  where  we 
were  born  more  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  the  question  of  nationalism  is  of 
secondary  importance  in  our  political  problems. 
We  are  to-day  nationalists  because  we  think  and 
act  in  politics  under  the  influence  of  war  and  peace 
conceptions.  When  these  conceptions  no  more 
exercise  an  influence  upon  our  mind  nationalism 
will  become  meaningless. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  PROGRESS  ARGUMENT 

THE  partisans  of  war  believe  that  the  "progress"  of 
mankind  depends  upon  a  certain  struggle  for  exis- 
tence between  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
partisans  of  peace  equally  believe  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  race  depends  upon  a  peaceful 
state  of  affairs  in  politics.  Let  us  examine  whether 
there  is  a  connection  between  progress  and  war  or 
peace. 

That  both  parties  consider  in  an  identical  sense 
the  progress  of  mankind  as  something  depending 
upon  peace  or  war  reveals  the  contradictory  mean- 
ing of  the  association.  The  antithesis  between  war 
and  peace  excludes  an  association  with  the  same 
idea.  Either  war  or  peace  can  be  associated  with 
progress,  but  not  both  as  we  find  in  our  political 
reasonings. 

The  contradiction  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  case 
of  a  single  nation.  The  government  of  a  country 
is  always  ready  to  regard  ALTERNATELY  war  or 
peace  as  a  condition  of  national  progress.  The 
association  has,  therefore,  a  shifty  meaning.  Evi- 
dently, a  country  makes  progress  in  politics  after 
a  lucky  war  ;  but  this  kind  of  improvement  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  general  idea  of  human 
progress.  It  means  only  a  partial  achievement, 
without  any  relation  ^to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

If  the  progress  resulting  from  war  is  always 
national,  it  follows  that  the  association  has  a 
national  meaning.  Moreover,  the  association  is 
limited  only  to  certain  wars,  since  one  cannot  say 
that  every  war  brings  progress.  No  country  would 
claim  to  have  made  progress  by  losing  a  war. 
The  same  thing  holds  of  the  association  of  peace 
with  progress. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that 
neither  war  nor  peace  is  something  in  itself,  but 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  Thus  the  change  of 
function  is  justified  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances through  which  both  ideas  receive  their 
alternating  role.  However,  this  opinion  does  not 
hold  water.  It  is  war  and  peace  that  determine 
the  course  of  political  circumstances.  For  the 
change  of  circumstances  in  foreign  affairs  is  the 
consequence  of  the  correlative  relation  of  the  ideas 
which  govern  our  political  life. 

At  any  rate,  the  relative  value  of  national  pro- 
gress cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  association  with  war  or  peace.  If  the  idea  of 
"progress"  means  something  general  for  the  whole 
human  race,  then  the  association  has  no  justification 
whatever.  But  even  if  " progress"  should  mean 
only  something  national  and  limited  to  a  single 
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country,  such  an  association  would  be  without 
foundation.  For  war  and  peace  are  conceptions 
with  the  same  general  meaning  for  every  country. 
The  " progress"  should,  then,  possess  the  same 
general  value. 

What  makes  us  associate  the  idea  or  war  or 
peace  with  "  progress  "  is  simply  the  need  of  a  new 
argument  in  support  of  the  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  war  or  peace.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  idea  of  progress  is  very  vague.  It  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  association,  and  it  fits  well 
in  the  incongruous  form  of  our  political  reasonings. 

One  may  explain  the  reason  of  the  association  in  a 
psychological  sense.  We  believe  that  everything 
in  history  is  progressing  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  some  ideal,  whose  realization  lies,  of  course, 
beyond  our  present  understanding.  Such  a  con- 
ception exists  in  our  desire  for  something  better, 
and  it  really  represents  the  CHANGE  in  a  wider 
sense.  This  meaning  of  the  idea  of  progress  as 
" change"  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  the  association. 
Let  us  now  weigh  this  conception. 

Every  war  brings  a  change,  and  peace  brings 
a  change  too.  But  the  change  can  occur  also 
without  relation  to  political  affairs.  Thus  we 
should  not  regard  the  fact  that  war  or  peace  brings 
some  change  into  our  life  as  a  sufficient  reason  of 
association.  Furthermore,  if  we  apply  the  idea 
of  change  to  war  and  peace  in  a  more  definite 
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sense,  the  association  becomes  impossible.  Is 
there  a  change  of  mind  or  heart  in  our  inter- 
national politics  when  one  or  the  other  state  of 
affairs  exists?  In  both  cases  we  act  and  think 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  preconceptions. 

The  truth  appears  rather  to  be  that  neither  war 
nor  peace  can  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
"change."  We  cannot  apply  this  word  to  the 
known  wars  or  to  the  various  states  of  peace  in 
history,  because  the  conceptions  of  these  political 
forms  have  never  changed.  Of  course,  if  we 
compare  the  terms  of  a  recent  peace  with  those 
of  a  more  remote  peace,  we  must  admit  a  change 
in  form.  But  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  " peace," 
which  has  always  meant  the  opposite  and  correlative 
to  war,  is  the  same  to-day,  and  therefore  the  progress 
does  not  exist.  The  conception  of  war  has  not 
changed  either,  although  its  physical  characteristics 
have  been  changing  all  the  time.  Thus  one  can 
speak  of  "  progress  "  or  "change  "  only  concerning 
tactics,  material,  ammunitions,  etc.,  but  not  with 
respect  to  the  conception  of  war.  If  the  idea  of 
war  itself  is  not  subject  to  any  progress  at  all,  then 
how  could  there  be  a  connection  between  it  and 
the  progress  of  mankind?  Everything  that  is  not 
subject  to  progress  must  be  at  least  a  product  of 
progress  in  order  to  justify  an  association  with 
this  idea.  No  one  could  allege  that  war  or  peace  is 
a  product  of  progress.  In  the  end  the  psychological 
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reason  of  the  association  is  also  without  foundation. 

In  antiquity  there  was  no  such  an  association. 
Nobody  claimed  that  war  or  peace  could  influence 
the  progress  of  mankind.  The  fact  is  that  such 
an  idea  as  "  progress  "  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  the  antique  world,  though  the  conceptions 
of  war  and  peace  were  the  same  as  to-day.  If  there 
were  any  causal  connection  between  these  ideas 
and  that  of  progress,  there  would  have  been  a 
conception  of  "  progress  "  in  antiquity  also. 

The  association  leads  to  a  paradoxical  conception. 
Progress  always  means  a  change  and  a  steady 
improvement  towards  something  better,  while  the 
conceptions  of  war  and  peace  are,  as  already 
seen,  constant  and  incapable  of  a  change. 

The  alternate  course  of  war  and  peace  makes  us 
think  that  the  progress  of  mankind  has  something 
to  do  with  the  change  in  international  politics.  As 
from  the  actual  state  of  mind  this  succession  seems 
to  be  a  necessary  phenomenon,  one  easily  believes 
that  it  is  also  a  necessary  process  for  the  main- 
tenance and  the  improvement  of  the  human  race. 
One  should,  however,  not  forget  that  the  con- 
ceptions of  war  and  peace  are  the  negation  of  every 
kind  of  progress.  The  association  discloses  merely 
the  truth  that  no  progress  is  possible  in  international 
politics  under  the  actual  conditions.  This  should 
open  the  eyes  of  those  who  cannot  yet  see  the 
prejudices  of  our  political  life. 


CHAPTER  XI 
CULTURE  AND  CIVILIZATION 

OF  all  reasonings  concerning  the  justification  of 
war  or  peace  none  is  so  absurd  as  the  reasoning 
which  attempts  to  show  one  or  the  other  as  a 
necessity  of  culture  and  civilization,  or  as  caused 
by  the  lack  of  both.  Peace  in  its  actual  meaning 
has  nothing  to  do  with  culture  or  civilization. 
No  civilized  nation  is  able  to  keep  peace  at  any 
price  under  the  present  conditions  in  politics. 
Again,  war  has  nothing  to  do  with  culture  and 
civilization.  Every  country,  whether  civilized  and 
cultured  or  not,  is  ready  to  wage  war  when  its 
interests  require  it. 

We  generally  regard  culture  as  the  highest 
achievement  of  mankind.  By  associating  it  with 
war  or  peace  we  believe  that  one  of  these  two 
conceptions  is  as  high  as  culture  itself.  However, 
no  causal  relation  can  be  established  thereby,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  belief  in  national  culture  is  one  reason  why 
we  associate  war  with  culture.  In  politics  we 
think  that  everything  may  be  taxed  by  national 
values.  However,  history  teaches  us  two  facts 
concerning  the  idea  of  culture  :  that  there  is  no 
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national  culture  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  that 
every  national  achievement  belongs  to  the  general 
idea  of  culture. 

It  is  contended  that  peace  must  be  the  cause  of 
culture,  because  culture  and  civilization  cannot  be 
developed  during  a  state  of  destruction  as  that  of 
war.  This  argument  is  too  superficial  to  deserve 
refutation.  The  fact  is  that  peace,  as  a  correlative 
of  war,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  or  cause 
of  culture. 

Some  nations  believe  in  the  superiority  of  their 
culture,  as  in  the  supremacy  of  their  political 
mission  in  the  world.  This  conceit  makes  them 
think  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
culture  and  war  and  peace,  these  being  the  means 
by  which  they  have  attained  political  prosperity. 
The  association  is,  however,  without  foundation, 
its  terms  being  entirely  different  and  disparate. 

The  nations  that  associate  their  culture  with 
their  love  for  peace  are  perhaps  less  wrong  in 
their  argumentation.  For  war  has  never  been 
a  simultaneous  or  accompanying  occurrence  in 
the  development  of  culture.  However,  the  inference 
that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  two 
facts  is  as  fragile  as  in  the  other  case. 

Peace  may  be  considered  only  as  one  condition 
of  culture  and  civilization.  But  in  the  same  way 
war  could  be  regarded  as  a  condition  so  far  as  it 
necessarily  precedes  or  follows  peace.  There  is, 
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indeed,  no  difference  in  spirit  between  the  associa- 
tion of  culture  with  peace  or  with  war. 

Civilization  and  culture  make  war  neither  better 
nor  worse.  For  only  the  form  of  cruelty  can  be 
changed  by  them.  The  cruelty  itself  is  really  the 
same  in  a  war  waged  by  a  civilized  or  uncivilized 
nation.  This  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof 
in  behalf  of  our  assertion  that  there  is  no  relation 
whatever  between  the  two  facts. 

No  war  and  no  peace  depends  on  the  culture  of 
a  nation,  because  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  their  purposes.  The  culture  of  a  nation 
is  always  general  when  it  deserves  to  be  termed  as 
culture  and  in  relation  with  the  idea  of  humanity. 
The  war  or  peace  of  a  nation  is,  however,  national, 
and  therefore  limited  in  its  aspirations. 

What  we  call  "  national  culture  "  is  only  a  charac- 
teristic of  form  that  we  find  in  the  achievements  of 
every  nation.  The  spirit  and  the  fundamental  facts 
of  such  a  culture  are,  however,  general  and  human. 

Some  writers  allege  that  the  loss  of  a  war  is  the 
consequence  of  a  developed  culture  and  civilization, 
or  of  a  lack  of  both  ;  and  others  argue  that  the 
winning  of  a  war  is  the  effect  of  a  better  and 
superior  culture  or  of  an  inferior  one.  The  con- 
tradictory facts  that  history  shows  us  in  this 
respect  should  convince  any  one  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  contention. 

It  is  again  the  helplessness  of  our  reasonings  in 
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politics  that  makes  us  use  culture  or  civilization  as 
an  argument  on  behalf  of  war  or  peace.  If  there 
were  a  real  relation  between  them,  there  could  be 
admitted  only  one  :  either  war  or  peace  as  an 
effect  of  culture.  In  such  case  we  would  not  see 
a  very  civilized  country  waging  war  and  an  uncivi- 
lized one  loving  peace  at  any  price. 

As  culture  and  civilization  have  nothing  to  do 
with  war,  one  cannot  expect  that  their  development 
in  future  will  render  war  impossible.  It  is  true 
that  war  existed  before  culture  and  civilization. 
One  might  thus  think  that  the  existence  of  the  last 
ought  to  exclude  the  first.  It  is,  however,  a  fact 
that  the  possibility  of  war  has  never  been  excluded 
since  the  development  of  culture. 

The  modern  belief  in  the  magic  word  " culture" 
makes  us  think  that  a  perpetual  peace  should  be 
the  necessary  outcome  of  a  developed  culture. 
We  expect  everything  from  culture,  but  we  forget 
to  inquire  whether  it  has  an  influence  upon  our 
political  mind.  The  fact  is  that  several  centuries 
of  culture  have  not  modified  at  all  our  conceptions 
in  politics.  We  would  not  sacrifice  everything 
for  the  sake  of  national  interests  if  we  were 
influenced  by  culture  motives  in  international 
affairs.  There  is,  then,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  development  of  culture  in  future  will  bring  us 
much  better  conditions  in  politics  than  have  been 
possible  hitherto. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  do  not  warrant  us  in 
thinking  that  the  possibility  of  war  to-day  is  an 
evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  our  culture.  Some 
political  writers  have  advanced  the  judgment  that 
if  culture  attains  a  higher  degree  of  development 
no  war  will  be  possible.  This  opinion  would 
be  admissible  if  the  relation  between  war  and 
culture  could  be  established.  Otherwise  it  shows 
that  culture  does  not  exist  as  it  should  be,  and  that 
our  idea  of  culture  is  merely  a  word  which  cannot 
be  associated  with  war,  which  is  a  reality.  To 
this  let  us  add  that  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  the  wars  of  to-day  and  those 
of  the  past  as  far  as  their  reasons  and  possibility 
are  concerned.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  culture 
in  human  history,  and  its  development  seems  to 
be  steady.  If  there  were  a  relation  between  war 
and  culture,  we  should  find  also  a  difference  in  our 
modern  wars. 

In  many  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  adapt 
culture  and  civilization  motives  to  the  conditions 
of  a  national  policy.  The  result  is  that  neither 
the  culture  nor  the  political  situation  of  the  respec- 
tive country  is  improved.  To  serve  the  national 
interests  of  the  State  through  culture  motives 
means  to  give  up  any  independence  of  spirit, 
which  is  contradictory  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  idea  of  culture.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
no  national  culture  with  a  political  role  deserves 
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to  be  called  "culture."  For  there  is  no  com- 
promise between  national-political  values  and 
general-human  values. 

When  war  and  peace  cease  to  dominate  our 
political  life — that  is  to  say,  when  our  thought 
in  politics  becomes  independent  of  the  actual 
conceptions — then  we  shall  be  able  to  establish 
a  concordance  in  spirit  between  culture  and  foreign 
politics.  For  only  in  such  case  could  we  claim  to 
act  and  think  politically  from  a  general  and  human 
point  of  view,  which  is  also  that  of  culture  and 
civilization. 


CHAPTER  XII 
REASONS  AND  CAUSES 

THE  reasons  of  a  political  conflict  are  generally 
investigated  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  our 
thought  in  foreign  politics  is  dependent  upon  war 
and  peace  conceptions.  No  matter  how  sincere 
we  may  be  in  our  investigation,  we  are  unable  to 
find  the  truth  under  such  conditions.  For  our 
point  of  view,  whether  national  or  neutral,  is 
always  germinated  out  of  the  actual  habit  of  mind. 

The  question,  WHO  is  the  cause  of  a  war  ?  plays 
a  more  important  role  in  the  imagination  of  the 
people  than  the  question,  WHERE  lies  the  cause 
of  the  war  ?  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  guilty 
factor  of  the  event.  As  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
an  objective  judgment  on  international  facts,  the 
answer  is  necessarily  subjective — that  is,  national. 
This  kind  of  popular  "reasons"  cannot  make  us 
understand  the  meaning  of  our  political  problems. 

To  name  a  person  or  to  accuse  a  country  for 
having  incited  a  war  is  the  simplest  way  of  explain- 
ing the  event  for  the  majority  of  people.  The 
cause  lies  in  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  effect, 
and  this  suffices  to  establish  the  "truth."  Such 
a  popular  method  of  discovering  the  causes  of  a 
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war,  cultivated  even  by  eminent  authors,  always 
encourages  our  political  prejudices. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  enumerate  and  describe 
only  the  external  reasons  of  the  war  by  regarding 
the  event  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  What  we 
state  is  thus  simply  the  consequence  of  the  war 
idea  in  a  single  case.  Without  going  into  meta- 
physical reflections,  we  can  easily  feel  the  worth- 
lessness  of  such  an  investigation.  For  it  is  fruitless 
to  seek  the  reasons  from  a  point  of  view  which 
overlooks  the  main  reason  of  our  international 
conflicts. 

From  the  national  point  of  view  all  reasons  of 
a  war  are  arguments.  They  are,  however,  more 
legitimate  and  plausible  than  the  "  reasons  "  given 
as  real  by  historians,  since  they  represent  at  least 
an  inevitable  explanation  within  the  actual  con- 
ditions in  foreign  affairs. 

Historians  fall  under  the  influence  of  war  and 
peace  conceptions  by  endeavouring  to  be  objective 
within  the  limits  of  " history."  The  eternal  alter- 
nation between  the  two  "  solutions "  throughout 
the  past  of  mankind  looks  like  a  law  which  to  most 
of  them  appears  as  necessary  as  a  physical  law. 
This  accounts  for  their  candid  belief  in  "  historical 
truth." 

Some  nations  give  as  special  "  reasons  "  for  war 
their  geographical  position,  in  which  they  see  a 
fatal  necessity.  And  others  give  as  reasons  for 
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their  love  of  peace  the  historical  mission  that  they 
have  to  fulfil  as  representative  of  a  higher  culture. 
Obviously  such  reasons  require  no  refutation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fatalism  that  brings  us 
into  a  war.  For  every  war  appears  inevitable. 
The  lack  of  objective  reasons  makes  us  helpless. 
But  this  lies  merely  in  the  fact  that  under  the 
regular  alternation  of  our  political  solutions  war 
becomes  as  inevitable  as  peace.  We  are  thus 
fatalists  through  our  dependency  upon  the  two 
prejudices. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that  the 
impossibility  of  expounding  satisfactorily  the  causes 
of  war  or  peace  determines  us  to  believe  in  the 
divine  nature  of  one  or  the  other  idea.  But  this 
is  only  an  indirect  motive  of  our  political  mysticism. 
We  believe  because  we  do  not  even  know  the 
relation  between  the  two  ideas.  Had  we  a  clear 
insight  into  their  psychological  correlation,  we 
should  be  unable  to  regard  each  idea  as  something 
absolute. 

There  is  no  objective  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
to  be  found  in  our  international  conflicts.  This 
assertion  may  sound  absurd,  but  it  corresponds  to 
the  actual  conditions  in  foreign  affairs.  In  fact, 
every  event  in  international  politics  takes  place 
without  a  sufficient  reason — that  is  to  say,  without 
a  general  reason.  Each  country  recognizes  its 
own  "  reasons "  and  rejects  others'  reasons.  Of 
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course,  people  are  inclined  to  find  the  reasons  of 
an  event  in  a  very  easy  way.  They  simply  judge 
the  facts  by  some  particular  effects  that  especially 
appeal  to  their  imagination.  In  politics  this  popular 
method  is  encouraged  by  national  enthusiasm  and 
exaltation.  We  have,  however,  in  view  not  the 
reasons  given  by  the  man  in  the  street,  but  by 
political  writers. 

Many  historians  indulge  in  foreseeing  the  out- 
break of  a  war  between  two  or  more  countries. 
What  makes  them  believe  in  the  inevitability  of 
such  a  conflict  is  not  their  knowledge  of  "  reasons  " 
and  "causes,"  but  simply  their  habit  of  thought. 
War  appears  to  them  as  a  necessary  solution  for 
the  differences  that  arise  in  time  of  peace.  In  the 
same  way  peace  is  inevitable  after  a  war.  We  are 
sure  in  advance  that  there  will  be  peace  sooner  or 
later  between  the  countries  that  are  at  war.  In 
other  words,  we  know  only  the  regular  succession 
of  the  two  states  of  affairs. 

The  real  reasons  of  every  international  conflict 
are  MATERIAL  reasons  that  our  mind  cannot  discern 
adequately.  But  the  reasons  of  our  political 
system  under  which  such  conflicts  occur  are 

INTELLECTUAL. 

Everything  in  nature  has  a  material  cause,  but 
its  meaning  depends  upon  our  thought.  We 
make  the  event,  though  its  reasons  do  not  reside 
in  our  mind.  In  the  same  way  we  make  war  and 
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peace.  Our  thinking  makes  them  what  they  MEAN 
to  us.  It  must,  then,  be  possible  to  explain  them. 

The  reasons  of  war  and  peace  lie  in  our  habit 
of  thought  in  foreign  politics.  But  the  ideas  of 
war  and  peace  give  us  such  a  habit.  This  seems 
to  be  the  vicious  circle  of  the  question.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  both  facts  are  interdependent. 
We  do  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
because  we  are  unaware  of  the  influence  of  war 
and  peace  conceptions  upon  our  mind. 

While  the  material  reasons  of  an  international 
conflict  are  out  of  reach  for  us,  the  intellectual 
reasons  of  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  determined. 
The  first  reasons  are  independent  from  the  second 
on  account  of  their  different  origin.  Material 
reasons  are  in  the  nature  of  the  event,  while  intel- 
lectual reasons  are  products  of  our  thought.  We 
can,  then,  investigate  these  reasons  without  regard 
to  the  other  reasons. 

The  main  and  general  reason  of  our  international 
conflicts,  and  the  only  one  that  we  can  really  know, 
lies  in  the  actual  habit  of  thought  in  foreign 
politics.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  see  every 
international  question  through  the  conceptions  of 
war  and  peace.  These  ideas  become  thus  the 
reasons  of  every  international  problem. 

It  seems,  perhaps,  strange  to  regard  the  concep- 
tions of  war  and  peace  as  the  reasons  of  our 
international  conflicts.  The  old  metaphysical 
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argument  that  the  concept  of  a  thing  involves 
its  existence  is,  however,  true  of  our  political 
philosophy.  Whoever  looks  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  into  international  affairs  will  admit 
that  our  political  conceptions  determine  our  acts 
in  foreign  politics.  This  fact  is  the  greatest 
crux  of  the  question.  It  does  not  at  once  appear 
how  the  ideas  of  war  and  peace  can  be  the 
reasons  of  our  international  conflicts.  The  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  these  reasons  arises  out  of  our 
actual  state  of  mind.  At  present  we  do  not  pass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  system  which  governs 
our  political  life.  We  see  only  the  effects  of  such 
a  construction,  being  unaware  of  its  reasons — that 
is,  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 

If  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  main  reason  of 
our  international  problems,  we  regard  all  other 
"  reasons  "  as  secondary.  A  great  many  particular 
reasons  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  reason 
of  war  and  peace.  For  instance,  one  particular 
reason  of  our  conflicts  in  international  affairs  is 
the  habit  of  regarding  either  war  or  peace  as  a 
" solution"  of  our  international  problems.  For 
were  we  clear  about  the  meaning  of  such  a  solu- 
tion, we  would  refuse  to  employ  it  all  the  time,  and 
thereby  our  political  life  would  assume  another 
shape. 

A  corollary  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
remark — namely,  that  our  habit  to  regard  war  and 
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peace  as  NECESSARY  ALTERNATIVES  in  politics  is 
another  particular  reason  of  our  international 
disputes.  If  we  knew  that  such  a  course  is  based 
on  prejudices,  we  would  not  persist  in  our  old  form 
of  judgment,  "either  war  or  peace.'* 

The  fact  that  our  political  institutions  aim  at  the 
welfare  of  our  own  country,  without  regard  to  other 
countries'  interests,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
secondary  reason  of  international  problems.  For 
under  such  considerations  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
course  to  prepare  our  material  strength  and  moral 
energy  for  the  sake  of  national  interests.  National 
egotism  is  thus  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  our  political  life  as  a  single  nation. 
In  other  words,  we  work  and  think  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  separatism,  as  if  we  were 
alone  in  the  world. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  causes  of  a  war 
are  to  be  found  in  the  conflict  of  economic  interests 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  world — that 
is,  in  the  competition  and  struggle  for  economic 
development.  The  causes  of  war  are,  therefore, 
the  equivalent  of  such  economic  opposition.  But 
this  is  again  a  secondary  reason,  since  it  considers 
the  question  from  one  angle  of  view  only. 

The  economic  point  of  view  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  decisive  explanation  of  our  international 
troubles.  It  may  be  well  to  point  to  its  insufficiency. 
We  need  only  to  think  of  the  conditions  under 
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which  international  conflicts  of  economic  interests 
take  place.  Are  they  not  based  on  a  political 
creed  which  differentiates  everything  according  to 
national  values  ?  No  one  will  deny  that  such  con- 
ditions are  the  direct  consequence  of  our  political 
conceptions.  Evidently,  if  there  were  no  national 
competition  in  our  foreign  relations,  there  would 
be  no  international  conflicts  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  various  States.  For  such 
differentiation  exists  only  through  our  conceptions 
of  war  and  peace. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  is  one-sided  and  superficial 
to  explain  every  war  through  economic  motives. 
Such  an  explanation  is  incomplete,  and  therefore 
inadequate  to  the  comprehension  of  the  whole 
problem.  In  fact,  it  overlooks  the  deep  reason 
of  our  political  conditions,  from  which  the  economic 
conditions  necessarily  arise. 

The  secondary  reasons  of  our  international  con- 
flicts may  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They  are 
all  the  consequences  of  the  same  general  reason — 
namely,  of  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace.  If 
these  were  removed  from  our  mind,  the  particular 
or  secondary  reasons  would  disappear  also. 

Political  phraseology  has  given  such  shifty 
meanings  to  the  word  " reasons"  as  to  make  its 
use  very  loose.  We  generally  ask  only  for  the 
reasons  of  war  and  ignore  the  reasons  of  peace. 
This  lies  certainly  in  the  fact  that  we  need  more 
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"  reasons  "  to  justify  a  war  than  a  peace.  There 
should  be  an  equal  need  of  reasons  for  both  states 
of  affairs  in  foreign  politics  if  there  were  any  reason 
at  all.  For,  war  and  peace  being  correlative  con- 
ceptions, the  reasons  of  the  one  necessarily  imply 
the  reasons  of  the  other.  The  truth  is  that  the 
"  reasons "  given  for  the  motivation  of  a  conflict 
are  more  arguments  than  real  causes. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  war  is  caused  by  a  few 
men  who  have  the  privilege  to  govern  the  majority 
of  people.  If  everybody  had  a  right  to  control 
directly  the  international  affairs  of  his  country, 
war  could  not  occur.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  let  people  govern  themselves,  and  so  on.  But 
the  partisans  of  such  "  reasons "  do  not  specify 
how  people  should  govern  in  order  to  avert  war 
for  ever.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
people  can  never  govern  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  be  governed,  no  matter  how  democratic  and  free 
they  may  feel. 

There  are  countries  where  the  majority  of  people 
have  a  very  broad  right  to  control  the  acts  of  the 
government.  The  possibility  of  war  as  a  means  to 
increase  national  interests  and  prestige  is,  however, 
as  strong  there  as  in  countries  where  such  a  demo- 
cratic system  does  not  exist.  The  truth  is  that  in 
both  cases  the  political  mind  of  the  people  depends 
upon  the  same  conceptions  of  war  and  peace. 

The   reasons  that    we    invoke   in   international 
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politics  have  generally  the  purpose  to  justify  and 
not  to  explain  the  events.  This  point  of  view  is 
accepted  not  only  for  the  defence  of  national 
interests,  but  also  for  the  conduct  of  an  objective 
and  abstract  propaganda.  The  partisans  of  war 
or  peace  do  not  care  to  give  the  reasons  of  their 
belief  for  the  sake  of  an  explanation  ;  they  merely 
want  to  justify  their  belief  with  "reasons." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reasons  of  a  justifica- 
tion are  less  objective  than  the  reasons  of  an 
explanation.  What  makes  us  seek  in  politics 
only  the  first  ones  is  simply  a  matter  of  prejudice. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  war  or  peace  as  of 
two  necessary  facts  that  cannot  be  explained  away 
or  that  need  no  explanation  at  all. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  through  the 
nature  of  our  political  conceptions  we  are  unable 
to  attain  an  objective  judgment  concerning  the 
reasons  of  our  international  conflicts.  The  more 
we  investigate  the  conditions  of  an  international 
problem,  the  more  we  are  thinking  under  the 
influence  of  war  and  peace.  There  is  no  escape 
from  being  partial  and  subjective  in  our  reasonings 
as  long  as  we  do  not  renounce  the  present  concep- 
tions in  foreign  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
PROVISORY  SOLUTIONS 

IN  foreign  politics  we  are  compelled  to  seek  con- 
stantly a  settlement,  no  matter  how  provisory  it 
may  be.  The  alternate  succession  between  war 
and  peace  makes  the  choice  of  one  or  the  other 
a  necessary  one.  The  "solution  "  is  thus  involved 
in  the  alternative  course  of  our  political  ideas. 

If  we  are  determined  by  the  actual  conceptions 
in  politics  to  seek  either  one  or  the  other  solution,  we 
are  still  free  to  examine  the  meaning  of  such 
solutions.  The  slightest  reflection  will  enable  us 
to  uproot  the  belief  that  the  one  or  the  other 
solution  is  "necessary."  And  a  further  examina- 
tion will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  war  and 
peace  do  not  solve  our  international  problems. 

Every  war  means  a  provisory  solution  of  the 
problem  which  arises  from  the  conflicting  interests 
between  nations.  Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at 
a  certain  war  that  has  been  regarded  as  a  solution 
of  differences  between  two  or  more  countries.  Does 
it  really  settle  the  difference  or  solve  the  problem  ? 
If  we  think  only  of  its  momentary  issue  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  a  single  nation,  we  can  admit 
that  it  does  settle  something.  But  the  more  we 
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think  independently,  the  more  we  see  that  the  value 
of  the  war  in  question  is  a  temporary  one  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  whole  political 
world. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion between  two  or  more  governments.  For 
under  the  present  conditions  such  an  understanding 
cannot  exist  in  concordance  with  the  interests  of 
all  nations.  Some  of  these  must  suffer  by  it,  so 
that  the  "solution"  is  only  relative.  In  other 
words,  the  solution  cannot  be  permanent  as  long 
as  it  settles  only  particular  interests.  Evidently 
it  is  the  irreconcilable  character  of  national  interests 
that  makes  every  solution  in  foreign  affairs  pro- 
visory. 

It  is  a  widely  diffused  opinion  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  interests  on  a  business  basis  would  remove 
the  instability  of  our  international  settlements. 
But  this  is  practically  impossible  as  long  as  we 
overlook  the  fundamental  reason  of  our  inter- 
national troubles.  The  truth  is,  as  already  estab- 
lished, that  the  irreconcilability  between  national 
and  international  interests  does  not  rest  upon  the 
unequal  distribution  of  material  goods,  but  merely 
upon  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace. 

One  may  think  that  the  temporary  value  of 
every  international  solution  is  a  very  natural 
phenomenon,  since  everything  in  nature  changes 
and  the  relations  of  interests  between  nations  are 
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also  changing.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
"  solutions  "  themselves  should  change.  However, 
we  have  the  same  solutions  at  any  time  and  for 
any  kind  of  problems  in  foreign  politics — namely, 
war  or  peace. 

Another  inconsistency  may  be  pointed  out  with 
regard  to  the  temporary  value  of  our  international 
solutions.  We  generally  believe  that  such  solu- 
tions are  permanent.  Thus  we  recognize  their 
efficiency  as  settlements  of  international  disputes. 
Under  such  considerations  one  cannot  admit  their 
temporary  value  as  an  excuse  for  their  changing 
character. 

Finally,  the  following  argument  may  be  invoked 
in  support  of  the  actual  settlements  in  foreign 
politics.  We  regard  a  solution  as  permanent 
only  with  respect  to  the  present  conditions  of  our 
international  relations.  As  soon  as  these  change, 
the  solution  is  no  more  valid.  This  means  that 
the  course  of  circumstances  determines  the  duration 
of  the  solutions.  But  in  this  case  we  ought  to 
admit  that  war  and  peace  do  not  deserve  to  be 
called  "solutions." 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that,  whether  the  political  facts  change 
or  last  a  long  time,  our  solutions  are  the  same. 
Thus  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  as  solutions 
are  independent  of  the  course  of  events.  The 
truth  is  that  war  and  peace  conceptions  make  the 
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events  possible  :  they  constitute  the  problems  and 
furnish  the  solutions  in  foreign  politics. 

The  provisory  value  of  every  solution  in  inter- 
national affairs  is,  as  already  remarked,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  regular  alternation  of  war  and 
peace.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  us  to  modify 
the  course  of  events,  or  to  make  the  one  overpower 
the  other.  This  fact  should  convince  us  of  the 
futility  of  every  effort  to  arrive  at  a  permanent 
settlement  under  the  present  conditions. 

It  is  strange  that  we  continue  to  regard  war  and 
peace  as  solutions  of  international  problems  in 
spite  of  their  ephemeral  role.  What  makes  us 
believe  in  either  one  or  the  other  as  in  something 
durable  is  our  lack  of  critical  thought  and  fore- 
sight in  international  politics.  For,  were  we 
conscious  of  our  faulty  judgment  and  had  we  an 
independent  attitude  towards  our  international 
conflicts,  we  could  not  make  the  same  tedious 
mistake  all  the  time. 

The  provisory  character  of  every  war  or  peace 
seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  steadiness  of 
their  general  function  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind.  While  such  international  solutions  do 
not  change,  their  essential  function  consists  in  a 
continual  change.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may 
well  consider  the  provisory  character  of  war  and 
peace  as  a  matter  of  form.  The  ideas  of  our 
solutions  are  the  same  in  every  circumstance. 
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Only  their  function  represents  a  temporary  settle- 
ment. But  according  to  this  view  it  may  be 
further  observed  that  not  only  war  but  also  peace 
possesses  the  same  function,  which  is,  however, 
contradictory.  For  the  antithesis  between  the  two 
ideas  excludes  such  a  common  function.  Either 
one  or  the  other  is  a  permanent  solution.  Here 
we  detect  again  the  same  irrational  characteristics 
as  in  the  case  of  the  "  necessity  "  of  the  two  ideas. 
One  cannot  establish  an  absolute  value  in  foreign 
politics  without  being  haunted  by  contradictions 
and  infinite  perplexities. 

The  eternal  alternation  of  our  political  life 
between  war  and  peace  should  convince  us  that  these 
ideas  are  no  solutions  at  all.  Under  their  influence 
we  become  unconscious  of  their  provisory  value 
or  of  their  futility.  If  we  consider  them  from  a 
point  of  view  that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
influence,  we  shall  admit  their  worthlessness.  Such 
a  viewpoint  is  nothing  else  than  deep  and  critical 
thought. 

When  we  think  of  an  international  problem  in 
its  last  consequence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  solution  possible  under  the  present 
conditions.  In  our  actual  state  of  mind  we  always 
hesitate  to  go  so  far,  and  we  prefer  to  use  one  of 
the  two  possible  settlements — either  war  or  peace. 

The  worth  of  a  solution  like  war  or  peace  is 
always  national,  because  it  represents  the  special 
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interests  of  a  single  country.  What  seems  to  be 
a  solution  for  one  nation  is  for  another  just  the 
contrary  of  it.  For  under  the  conceptions  of  war 
and  peace  there  is  no  solution  possible  that  could 
satisfy  both  sides  in  an  equal  manner.  But  even 
from  the  national  point  of  view,  as  already 
remarked,  such  solutions  have  a  provisory  mean- 
ing, since  they  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  national 
conditions. 

If  we  admit  that  neither  war  nor  peace  can  be 
regarded  as  a  definite  solution,  we  must  give  up 
the  actual  method  of  solving  international  problems. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  regard  war  and  peace  as 
provisory  solutions  when  one  thinks  politically 
through  these  ideas.  For  one  is  unable  to  see 
ANOTHER  solution  as  long  as  one  believes  either 
in  war  or  in  peace.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
become  conscious  of  the  real  signification  of  our 
political  conceptions,  and  of  their  influence  upon 
our  mind,  before  we  try  to  renounce  the  old  solu- 
tions. 

The  difficulty  lies  equally  in  the  fact  that  the 
correlative  character  of  war  and  peace  is  generally 
ignored  by  the  partisans  of  one  or  the  other  solu- 
tion. The  advocates  of  peace,  for  instance,  will 
refuse  to  think  that  their  "solution"  is  just  as 
helpless  as  that  of  the  partisans  of  war.  It  is 
always  more  difficult  to  convince  a  partisan  of 
peace  than  a  partisan  of  war  of  the  futility  of  his 
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solution  in  foreign  politics,  although  arguments 
and  reasonings  play  a  more  important  role  in  the 
eyes  of  the  peace  lovers.  The  fact  is  that  the 
partisans  of  peace  are  not  only  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  prejudices,  but  they  also  believe  in 
peace  as  in  an  independent  idea. 

Every  political  peace  is  not  made  with  the 
mental  reservation  in  view  of  a  future  war  ;  but 
each  peace  leads  necessarily  to  war.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  war,  as  the  counterpart  of 
peace.  If  any  peace  breeds  war,  it  is  wholly 
unjustifiable  to  impute  to  a  country  that  its  peace 
settlement  leads  to  further  conflicts.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  escape  from  the  alternation  of  war  and 
peace. 

It  is  characteristic  of  superficial  thought  to  prefer 
a  bad  or  provisory  solution  in  default  of  something 
better.  The  desire  to  seek  a  solution  for  every 
problem  is  very  natural ;  but  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  indispensable  for  an  independent,  free  mind. 
The  impossibility  to  find  a  solution  through  the 
ideas  of  war  and  peace  is  a  matter  of  fact.  We 
should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  to  regard  such  a 
method  of  solving  our  international  problems  as 
worthless.  No  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  for 
us,  given  our  actual  state  of  mind,  to  reject  both 
war  and  peace,  we  must  not  avoid  the  experiment 
beforehand. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies,  of  course,  in  the  deeply- 
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rooted  thought-habit  in  foreign  politics.  Were  we 
able  to  emancipate  our  thought  from  the  alterna- 
tive form  of  judgment,  we  could  comprehend  the 
provisory  value  of  both  solutions  at  the  same  time. 
In  any  case,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  quite 
abortive  to  attempt  a  permanent  solution  based  on 
the  actual  conceptions  in  international  politics. 
The  more  we  seek  to  build  something  durable  on 
such  an  unstable  basis,  the  more  we  see  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  enterprise.  The  discussions  which 
have  been  developed  lately  with  regard  to  inter- 
national problems  furnish  a  good  illustration  of 
our  inadequate  method  of  approaching  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  peace.  They  all  miss  the  mark, 
because  they  all  fail  to  aim  at  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  war  and  peace  concep- 
tions that  make  the  problems  in  international 
politics  possible.  The  question,  then,  arises  :  How 
can  we  regard  war  and  peace  as  solutions  at  the 
same  time  ?  Such  an  absurdity  would  be  impos- 
sible if  we  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  two  ideas 
are  the  reasons  of  our  international  troubles. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
ARTIFICIAL  PROPOSALS 

THE  reforms  generally  presented  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  are  more  or  less  artificial. 
The  conception  of  a  "  League  of  Nations  "  or  of  a 
"  Federation  of  the  World  "  rests  upon  the  same 
traditional  ideas — war  and  peace.  In  fact,  the 
federation  of  the  world  under  an  international  law 
system  is  conceived  on  the  old  basis.  Under  its 
reign  war  is  not  excluded,  but  only  prevented  or 
postponed,  for  national  values  are  not  removed 
from  our  mind  by  such  an  arbitrary  construction. 

What  we  understand  by  a  "  League  of  Nations  " 
is  the  setting  up  of  a  supreme  authority  which 
would  adjust  all  international  differences  by  means 
of  arbitration.  However,  the  moral  and  material 
power  which  such  an  authority  would  need  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  decisions  cannot  be  obtained 
under  the  existing  conceptions  in  politics.  Morally, 
the  authority  has  no  foundation  whatever,  since 
every  country  regards  itself  as  an  absolute  judge 
with  respect  to  its  national  interests.  There  is,  as 
formerly  established,  no  moral  judgment  valid  in 
international  politics  as  long  as  the  national  right 
forms  the  criterion  of  our  morality  in  foreign 
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affairs.  As  to  the  material  side,  the  authority  of 
the  League  could  not  be  backed  by  a  sufficient 
military  force  without  becoming  itself  a  source  of 
war.  For  the  force  which  would  have  the  function 
of  preventing  wars  would  degenerate  into  a  system 
of  international  militarism. 

The  artificial  character  of  every  proposal  con- 
cerning the  permanent  settlement  of  international 
conflicts  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  indepen- 
dent of  war  and  peace  conceptions.  We  seek  to 
change  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  foreign  politics 
by  introducing  the  deliberate  construction  of  a 
universal  peace.  But  such  a  peace  is  only  the 
counterpart  of  war,  since  it  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  If  we  further  inquire  into  the  idea 
of  a  universal  peace  as  implied  by  a  League  of 
Nations,  we  find  that  it  is  as  relative  as  that  of  any 
other  peace.  We  do  not  understand  by  it  some- 
thing independent  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  its 
function  consists,  as  already  remarked,  in  the 
prevention  of  war.  The  difference  is  only  an 
illusive  one.  While  a  political  peace  possesses  by 
definition  a  provisory  value,  a  universal  peace 
assumes  a  priori  an  absolute  and  permanent  value 
tor  any  country  in  the  future.  There  is,  however, 
no  positive  reason  for  such  an  anticipation.  At 
bottom  both  conceptions  are  alike,  as  they  oppose 
the  same  thing.  For  the  same  reason  a  universal 
brotherhood  between  countries  or  nations  cannot 
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exist  in  an  organization  which  substitutes  artificially 
the  actual  conception  of  peace.  Even  if  we  were 
unanimous  concerning  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
empire  of  law  to  international  disputes,  we  could  not 
obtain  an  independent  conception  of  peace.  For 
what  we  understand  by  international  law  is  only  a 
construction  based  upon  war  and  peace  conceptions. 

The  theory  that  endeavours  to  establish  an  inter- 
national solidarity  upon  a  business  basis  is  equally 
artificial.  To  prove  that  war  is  worthless  from  the 
business  point  of  view,  or  that  peace  is  the  best 
condition  of  improving  national  wealth,  is  to  see 
one  side  of  the  question.  For  war  is  not  always 
unprofitable  for  every  country  under  the  present 
conditions  in  foreign  politics,  and  peace  does  not 
always  mean  wealth  to  every  country.  Only  if 
there  were  no  national  differentiation  among  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  could  we  regard  war 
as  loss  and  peace  as  gain  for  everybody.  But  this 
equalization  would  necessarily  presuppose  the  dis- 
appearance of  war  and  peace  conceptions  from  our 
mind.  Since  neither  war  nor  peace  is  in  concor- 
dance with  the  business  interests  of  all  nations  and 
countries,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  see  all  our 
international  differences  from  a  common  business 
point  of  view.  The  lack  of  unity  and  understanding 
is  the  result  of  our  actual  conceptions,  through 
which  national  interests  are  irreconcilable. 

From  the  business  point  of  view  we  can  arrive, 
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in  the  best  case,  at  an  artificial  understanding.  As 
formerly  established,  international  business  relations 
do  not  influence  our  political  conceptions.  The 
truth  is  that  we  are  guided  by  war  and  peace 
considerations  in  all  our  international  business 
transactions.  Moreover,  no  business  motive  can 
determine  us  to  give  up  the  conception  of  war. 
That  "it  does  not  pay"  to  make  war  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  to  convince  people  of  the  futility 
of  such  a  solution  in  international  affairs.  For 
under  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  no  general 
value  can  be  obtained. 

A  very  wealthy  and  internationally  strong  country 
may  regard  war  as  an  unprofitable  business,  having 
no  desire  of  further  aggrandizement.  Its  point  of 
view  is,  however,  a  national  one.  The  wealth  and 
power  that  it  enjoys  are  the  result  of  the  same 
conceptions  in  foreign  politics.  Its  international 
situation,  as  well  as  its  material  prosperity,  rests 
upon  war  and  peace  conceptions. 

Countries  whose  economic  and  financial  develop- 
ment has  been  independent  of  war  seem  to  contradict 
the  above  statement.  We  must,  however,  observe 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  has  a  relative  meaning. 
It  exists  only  for  a  limited  time  and  in  a  limited 
space — that  is,  as  long  as  a  country  does  not  need 
an  international  expansion.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  sphere  of  economic  activities  is  bound  to  pass 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  national  possession.  Thus 
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the  influence  of  war  and  peace  conceptions  begins 
to  be  felt. 

After  all,  we  know  how  every  business  system 
tends  to  differentiate  the  gain  and  loss  between  the 
contracting  parties.  The  more  the  co-operation  is 
developing  towards  a  unity  of  views  and  actions, 
the  more  the  lower  classes  lose  their  independence. 
In  the  end  the  whole  machinery  works  under  the 
control  of  a  few.  This  would  be  also  the  case  with 
a  business-like  organization  in  international  affairs. 
The  small  nations  that  are  backward  with  respect 
to  industry  and  business  enterprises  would  be 
swallowed  up  much  easier  under  the  pretext  of 
international  "  co-operation "  than  under  the  old 
system  of  national  States.  To  establish  world 
trusteeship  for  smaller  nations  would  mean  to  let 
the  wolf  take  care  of  the  sheep. 

No  country  can  tolerate  an  international  business 
co-operation  which  chains  its  national  independence. 
This  lies  simply  in  the  nature  of  "co-operation," 
since  it  does  not  exclude  the  actual  conceptions  in 
politics.  The  trouble  arises  from  its  INTERNATIONAL 
character.  Such  a  distinction  necessarily  involves 
its  counterpart.  Nationalism  would,  in  fact,  con- 
tinue to  exert  an  influence  upon  our  mind.  The 
co-operation  of  the  business  community  among 
all  people  could  be  effective  only  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  prejudices  of  war  and  peace. 
Then  the  system  would  not  be  international  nor 
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national,  but  simply  human,  and  it  would  have  a 
general  value  for  everybody. 

When  citizens  belonging-  to  a  great  Power  settle 
down  in  a  small  country  for  business  purposes, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  intruders.  The  reason  is 
that  they  do  not  come  without  national  con- 
sciousness, or  without  being  backed  by  the  inter- 
national authority  of  their  own  country.  In  the 
other  case — that  is,  if  the  actual  conceptions  of 
national  values  disappear — such  an  invasion  of 
business  men  would  have  no  international  or 
national  significance.  It  would  mean  business  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  other  proposals. 
The  idea  of  a  federation  of  trie  world  rests  on  the 
analogy  that  it  is  possible  to  create  a  government 
of  all  nations  in  the  same  manner  as  there  are  now 
national  governments.  On  the  surface  the  execu- 
tion of  such  an  international  State  is,  of  course, 
not  impossible.  But  the  result  of  this  construction 
would  be  from  the  beginning  a  failure.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  interests  of  some  countries 
regarding  the  decisions  of  the  majority  would 
necessitate  the  intervention  of  arms,  like  in  every- 
day life,  where  all  differences  are  adjusted  through 
the  intervention  of  police  and  law.  Thus  war 
would  not  disappear  altogether.  The  federation 
of  the  world  becomes  consequently  a  police  institu- 
tion— that  is,  a  quite  negative  solution. 
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A  single  State  can  use  force  to  restore  order 
among  its  subjects.  Such  a  means  is,  however, 
impossible  in  international  affairs,  where  every 
State  or  nation  is  regarded  as  possessing  an 
absolute  sovereign  authority  and  national  rights. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  a  legal  and  material  control 
on  the  part  of  the  international  State. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  right  of  each 
nation  as  something  that  transcends  any  legal  con- 
vention. For  this  reason  every  nation  is  entitled 
to  reject  foreign  decisions.  In  fact,  under  the 
actual  conceptions  no  country  would  suffer  to  have 
its  "rights"  limited  by  an  international  tribunal  or 
government.  The  whole  trouble  comes  from  the 
doctrine  which  we  all  profess  in  foreign  affairs. 

There  are  other  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
execution  of  a  league  to  enforce  or  ensure  peace. 
The  formation  of  a  high  executive  body  for  the 
whole  world,  or  at  least  for  a  single  continent, 
sustained  by  an  international  police  power,  requires 
a  central  seat,  or,  anyway,  such  a  geographical 
position  as  to  enable  its  members  to  act  quickly 
and  efficiently  in  case  of  emergency.  But  any  one 
who  reflects  carefully  on  the  subject  will  see  that 
this  is  impossible. 

Provided  that  the  international  government  of 
the  world  could  find  the  necessary  machinery  to 
compel  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations,  the 
question  of  war  and  peace  would  still  be  unsettled. 
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For  even  in  such  case  our  troubles  would  continue. 
Artificial  means  may  soften  them  for  a  while,  but 
such  measures  would  not  remove  them  from  our 
international  system,  The  tension  would  not  dis- 
appear ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  grow  worse 
every  day  under  the  pressure  of  diplomatic  and 
legislative  means.  In  the  end  the  eruption  of  such 
a  volcanic  artificiality  would  be  inevitable. 

No  one  will  deny  or  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to 
construct  an  international  government  with  a  juris- 
diction under  which  all  States  could  dwell  together 
in  peace  and  concord.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  goes  a  very  little  way.  The  reason 
lies  in  its  artificial  character  as  well  as  in  its 
artificial  method.  For  such  a  modus  Vivendi  can 
endure  only  as  long  as  it  represents  the  wishes  of 
the  contracting  parties.  These  are,  however,  fickle, 
since  they  depend  upon  political  principles,  which 
exclude  any  moral  or  legal  constancy.  It  appears, 
then,  that  international  government  does  not 
guarantee  a  perpetual  state  of  harmony  just 
because  it  does  not  modify  our  frame  of  mind  in 
foreign  politics. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  change  of  opinion  is  likely  to 
take  place  with  respect  to  our  national  rights  if  the 
federation  of  the  world  under  a  common  law  system 
becomes  a  reality.  The  fact  is  that  such  an 
organization,  as  it  is  now  conceived,  depends  upon 
our  actual  conceptions  in  foreign  politics.  It 
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follows,  then,  that  it  cannot  make  us  change  our 
mind  about  national  values. 

The  juridical  notion  of  war  as  a  form  of  legal 
punishment  is  impossible  in  international  politics. 
When  a  very  strong  and  big  country  refuses  to 
submit  its  will  to  the  decision  of  other  countries, 
the  execution  of  the  punishment  becomes  a  very 
hard  task.  Generally  it  is  not  the  feeble  and  small 
country  that  disregards  the  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  States  in  international  affairs.  The 
recalcitrant  is  always  the  strong  one. 

In  any  case,  the  analogy  that  the  relations  exis- 
ting between  nations  are  destined  to  be  one  day 
the  relations  existing  between  men  under  law  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  war  and  peace.  To  settle 
differences  by  legal  force  is  not  a  solution.  As 
already  remarked,  any  legal  intervention  would 
mean  war,  though  its  function  would  be  that  of 
preventing  war.  The  trouble  in  such  case  is  that 
no  result  could  be  obtained  by  half-means.  In  a 
national  community  the  intervention  of  police  is 
limited  through  the  nature  of  local  circumstances. 
But  in  international  politics  the  intervention  cannot 
assume  this  modest  role  without  being  ineffective. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  efficacious 
means  which  a  League  of  Nations  would  have  at 
its  disposal  is  that  of  enforcing  an  economic 
blockade  upon  a  rebellious  country.  Such  a 
measure  would,  however,  work  only  against  those 
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countries  whose  material  resources  are  limited. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  countries  that  could  afford 
to  defy  the  blockade  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Besides  this,  a  big  or  powerful  country, 
which  depends  upon  foreign  nations  for  its  food 
necessities,  would  not  shrink  from  fighting  before 
starving  or  giving  up  its  point  of  view.  In  the 
end,  the  most  efficacious  means  of  the  League 
would  work  only  when  applied  to  small  and  weak 
countries. 

At  first  sight  the  result  of  an  international 
organization  seems  to  be  a  positive  one.  For  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provoke  or  tolerate  unjust 
wars  under  such  conditions.  There  would  be  only 
righteous  wars  according  to  the  upholders  of  this 
theory.  But  who  could  determine  exactly  the  right 
of  a  war  ?  We  are  not  always  able  to  ascertain  the 
right  or  wrong  of  a  single  person  in  society.  How 
should  we  investigate  the  right  of  a  whole  nation  ? 
We  can  hold  that  nations  should  be  regarded  as 
individuals  ;  but  would  we  be  right  to  decide  upon 
their  fate  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  analogy  ? 

One  can  safely  say  with  the  old  Chinese  philo- 
sopher that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  righteous 
war.  The  sense  of  justice  and  morality  is  help- 
less in  a  state  of  affairs  as  that  of  war.  For  were  it 
powerful  enough,  it  would  prevent  any  kind  of  war. 
The  beginning  of  brutal  force  means  the  end  of 
moral  right.  There  is,  of  course,  a  moral  force 
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that  outshines  any  material  force.  But  its  valua- 
tion is  ideal  and  intellectual  only.  In  admitting 
war  as  a  means  to  attain  righteousness,  we  admit 
at  the  same  time  its  material  value.  The  inconsis- 
tency is  inevitable,  because  it  resides  in  our  poli- 
tical mind  and  it  belongs  to  our  international 
system.  To  become  aware  of  it  is  difficult.  We 
are  now  under  the  influence  of  the  conceptions 
which  make  us  inconsistent.  It  looks  paradoxical, 
almost  absurd,  to  regard  our  international  ques- 
tions from  an  angle  of  view  where  both  problems 
and  solutions  appear  to  be  identical  terms.  We 
have,  however,  no  other  way  of  disclosing  the 
incongruous  character  of  our  mind  in  foreign 
politics. 

International  treatises  of  arbitration  seem  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  impossibility  of  justify- 
ing a  war  and  the  inevitable  fact  of  war.  But  they 
are  solutions  only  for  small  differences,  and  their 
role  is,  as  our  contemporary  history  has  sufficiently 
proved,  a  negative  one.  Indeed,  they  do  not 
consider  international  problems  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  connection  with  the  whole  conditions  of  our 
system.  What  they  offer  is  a  provisory  settlement 
of  a  part  without  regard  to  the  general  cause  of 
conflicts.  The  fundamental  motives  of  war  are 
not  removed  by  such  artificial  means  of  common 
understanding  between  two  or  more  governments. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  two  countries 
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accept  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration only  when  they  are  not  willing  to  make  war. 
Thus  the  existence  of  such  tribunal  is  more  formal 
than  effective  :  it  avoids  war  after  war  has  been 
avoided. 

In  order  to  detect  the  artificial  character  of  a 
"  League  of  Nations  "  it  is  well  to  inquire  as  to  the 
purpose  of  such  a  proposal.  Is  it  different  from 
that  involved  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  or  does 
it  not  rest  upon  the  same  conceptions  of  war  and 
peace  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
definitely  given  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 
If  there  is  no  difference  in  spirit  between  the  pro- 
posal of  a  "  League  of  Nations  "  and  our  actual 
system  in  international  politics,  we  cannot  expect  a 
change.  The  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion, 
as  when  we  delude  ourselves  that  we  can  per- 
petuate peace  and  banish  war  for  ever  through  an 
artificial  construction,  while  in  the  actual  conditions 
there  is  no  belief  in  such  impossibility. 

One  thing  is  sure :  there  is  no  reconciliation 
possible  between  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
as  long  as  we  act  and  think  under  the  influence  of 
war  and  peace  conceptions.  The  federation  of  the 
world  would  be  possible  after  such  conceptions 
had  disappeared  from  our  mind.  But  then  its 
function  would  not  be  negative,  as  we  understand 
it  to-day — that  is,  a  means  to  prevent  war.  The 
unity  of  all  countries  and  nations  would  not  be 
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international,  because  national  interests  in  the 
actual  sense  could  no  more  exist  if  the  old  concep- 
tions were  to  disappear  from  our  thought.  Instead 
of  having  a  unity  of  interests  we  should  have  a 
unity  of  views.  Thus  the  federation  of  the  world 
would  become  an  attitude  of  mind  for  everybody. 

A  "  League  of  Nations  "  based  upon  the  actual 
conceptions  is  futile,  not  only  because  it  is  not 
feasible,  but  also  because  it  encourages  the  same 
conceptions  in  foreign  politics.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  in  the  past  all  treaties  of  peace  signed  after 
a  long  war  have  attempted  to  bring  the  belligerents 
under  the  control  of  an  international  body.  Their 
failure  was  due  to  the  same  fact — namely,  that  they 
attempted  to  build  something  durable  upon  the 
old  basis.  The  present  atmosphere  in  foreign 
affairs,  which  ensued  from  four  and  one-half  years 
of  war,  should  afford  the  best  opportunity  of  reflec- 
ting upon  the  roots  of  our  international  anarchy. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  a  "  League  of  Nations  " 
which  endeavours  to  establish  a  permanent  peace 
upon  old  principles. 

Human  solidarity  in  foreign  politics  can  exist 
only  as  an  intellectual  form  and  as  a  collective 
social  consciousness.  For  there  is  a  human  mind 
in  every  national  mind.  The  question  is  to  make 
the  one  overpower  the  other. 

The  community  of  mankind  should  be  based 
upon  an  intellectual  understanding  between  all 
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nations.  But  such  an  understanding  cannot  arise 
from  the  actual  system  in  politics — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  desire  to  perpetuate  peace  in  order  to 
prevent  war  in  the  future.  This  point  of  view 
always  leads  to  the  negative  idea  of  peace.  The 
community  should  evolve  out  of  a  necessity  of 
thought.  In  fact,  to  reach  an  understanding 
always  means  to  appeal  to  man's  intellectual 
faculties.  Every  attempt  to  solve  our  international 
problems  without  regard  to  this  fact  is  artificial. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  OTHER  PEACE 

IT  is  now  a  fact  definitely  established  that  our 
conception  of  peace  is  always  negative,  provisory, 
and  correlative  to  war.  To  be  aware  of  this  fact 
is  to  reject  every  settlement  based  upon  the  old 
principles  of  war  and  peace.  Thus  the  question, 
How  can  we  overcome  war?  appears  to  us  incom- 
plete. We  should  equally  ask :  How  can  we 
overcome  peace  ?  This  question  is  more  important 
than  the  first  one,  because  it  throws  light  upon  our 
political  thought. 

We  believe  that  peace  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
our  international  work.  To  our  mind,  peace  is 
now  the  only  means  to  prevent  war.  In  other 
words,  we  praise  peace  as  the  counterpart  of  war. 
Thus  we  admit  the  correlation  without  being  aware 
of  its  consequences.  However,  peace  in  its  actual 
meaning  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  con- 
dition of  our  political  life.  Its  correlation  with 
war  excludes  any  permanent  value.  No  one  can 
conceive  its  function  as  something  independent. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  regard  peace  as 
the  end  of  our  struggles  in  foreign  politics. 

We  may  put  the  point  in  another  way  by  asking 
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whether  the  terms  of  peace  create  a  lasting  agree- 
ment. We  have  seen  that  peace  means  now  a 
transitory  form  of  arrangement  between  two  or 
several  countries,  and  nothing  more.  Obviously, 
no  peace  ever  settles  anything  permanently ;  it 
only  suspends  the  trouble.  Although  we  expe- 
rience the  futility  of  such  a  "  solution  "  all  the  time, 
yet  we  continue  to  resort  to  it  in  our  international 
conflicts.  Nowhere  are  we  so  oblivious  of  our 
own  experiences  as  in  foreign  politics. 

The  negativity  of  peace  lies  not  only  in  its 
correlation  to  war,  but  also  in  its  national  character. 
We  do  not  want  peace  for  a  general  or  moral 
purpose.  Our  peace  desire  arises  out  of  national 
interests.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  such  a  materialistic  view  is  unwarranted,  since 
man's  actions  and  thoughts  in  politics  are  often 
the  expression  of  an  ideal.  We  forget,  however, 
that  in  foreign  politics  we  are  dependent  upon  war 
and  peace  conditions,  and  that  under  such  con- 
ditions an  idealistic  interpretation  is  valid  only  in 
a  national  sense.  Every  nation  is  ready  to  go  to  the 
limit  of  her  power  of  resistance  and  sacrifice  in  order 
to  preserve  independence,  liberty,  and  interests.  No 
one  will  ignore  this  kind  of  idealism  ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  regards  the  facts  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
which  is  that  of  history  and  morals  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  terms,  the  idealism  in  politics  vanishes. 

Even  from   an   exclusive,  nationalistic  point  of 
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view  peace  has  a  negative  meaning.  If  we  compare 
it  with  the  facts  of  the  past,  or  if  we  take  into 
account  the  future,  we  realize  its  negative  value. 
For  how  could  a  political  peace  mean  something 
durable  and  positive  as  long  as  its  existence 
depends  upon  the  will  of  other  nations? 

It  is  true  that  political  peace  cannot  suddenly  be 
substituted  by  another  form  of  settlement,  for  this 
requires  first  the  disappearance  of  war  and  peace 
conceptions  from  our  mind.  But  the  conception 
of  another  peace  can  arise  only  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  value  and  meaning  of  our  actual  con- 
ception of  peace. 

If  war  ever  becomes  impossible,  peace  will  be 
also  impossible.  For  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  idea  of  peace  exists  only  in  relation 
to  the  idea  of  war.  Both  conceptions  are  psycho- 
logically correlated  in  our  political  mind,  so  that 
the  one  cannot  subsist  without  the  other. 

The  possibility  of  an  absolute  peace  would, 
therefore,  imply  the  absolute  impossibility  of  war. 
But  in  that  case  we  should  have  another  meaning 
for  "  peace  "  and  no  notion  at  all  for  war.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  of  peace  would  have  a  quite 
different  meaning  from  that  ascribed  to  it  under 
the  actual  conditions  in  foreign  politics.  Its 
function  would  not  consist  in  preventing  war, 
since  this  could  no  more  happen.  Thus  a  POSITIVE 
idea  of  peace  would  be  possible. 
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Another  peace  should  be  sought — a  peace  which 
would  represent  an  idea  independent  from  war  and 
peace  conceptions.  The  "other  peace"  would,  in 
fact,  mean  the  peace  that  could  not  imply  war  or 
a  negative  solution.  Its  existence  is  as  impossible 
under  the  actual  conditions  in  foreign  politics  as 
such  conditions  become  impossible  under  its  rule. 

To  make  the  "other  peace"  possible  is  to  make 
every  political  and  provisory  peace  impossible — 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  one  give  up  the  prevailing 
conceptions  in  foreign  affairs.  But  the  way  that 
leads  to  such  a  peace  lies  in  our  own  thought. 
Here  alone  can  we  attain  an  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence towards  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
towards  the  prejudices  of  an  old  dogma. 

It  should  be  emphasized  from  the  beginning 
that  the  "  other  peace "  is  not  a  solution  under 
which  our  international  affairs  could  be  settled  in 
the  customary  way.  Its  conception  would  not 
convince  us  materially,  but  intellectually,  that 
neither  war  nor  peace  in  the  actual  sense  of  the 
terms  is  necessary  for  our  political  thought  and 
life,  and  that  both  conceptions  should  become 
INDIFFERENT.  For  the  "  other  peace  "  is  a  product 
of  conscious  deliberations.  We  arrive  at  its  con- 
ception after  a  critical  analysis  of  our  ideas  of  war 
and  peace.  The  existence  of  such  a  peace  needs 
no  special  justification,  because  it  justifies  itself  in 
our  thought. 
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One  thing  is  sure.  The  " other  peace"  can 
never  be  forced  on  the  mind  of  people.  It  rests 
chiefly  upon  deliberate  and  conscious  thinking. 
Thus  no  dogmatic  condition  is  implied  by  such 
idea.  This  is  to  say  that  it  needs  no  assistance  of 
power  or  law  in  order  to  be  enforced. 

Under  the  "other  peace"  we  would  reject  the 
prejudice  that  brutal  force  is  the  determining  factor 
in  international  politics.  The  obligation  towards 
ourselves  and  other  nations  would  become  a  matter 
of  conscious  thought.  To  avoid  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  would  be  far  more  important 
than  to  act  and  think  in  accordance  with  a  rigid 
regulation  imposed  by  a  certain  authority. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  such  a  perfect 
harmony  between  our  thoughts  and  actions  can 
hardly  be  attained.  But  this  objection  is  valid 
only  as  regards  the  present  state  of  affairs.  To 
realize  the  "  other  peace "  is  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  the  actual  conditions  in  foreign  politics. 
We  are  as  far  from  such  a  peace  as  we  are  far 
from  reflecting  on  our  international  problems.  But 
the  more  we  think,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  its  real  meaning. 

There  are  no  words  that  could  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  "  other  peace."  The  only 
way  that  leads  to  its  conception  is  deep,  critical 
thinking.  If  we  are  willing  to  reflect  on  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  foreign  politics,  and  especially  on 
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the  ideas  of  war  and  peace,  we  obtain  the  general 
notion  of  what  may  be  called  the  "other  peace." 
The  practical  outcome  of  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  Any  kind  of  arrangement  will  be 
possible  if  we  begin  to  think  that  neither  war  nor 
peace  can  check  our  thought  and  actions  in  foreign 
politics. 

It  is  essential  to  repeat  that  the  "other  peace"  does 
not  impose  some  limited  conditions  upon  our  life. 
There  would  be  an  absolute  freedom  of  action 
under  its  rule.  Because  no  international  limita- 
tions could  arise  under  such  a  peace,  our  political 
freedom  would  become  as  unlimited  as  our  thought. 

At  present  our  political  freedom  is  limited.  War 
and  peace  check  our  political  development.  But 
under  the  "other  peace"  our  freedom  would  be 
politically  unlimited.  In  our  actual  state  of  mind 
the  "  national "  freedom  appears  to  be  sufficient. 
But  not  even  this  kind  of  freedom  is  independent 
of  war  and  peace  conditions.  Our  national  life  is 
determined  by  our  international  relations.  We 
are,  indeed,  half-free  as  long  as  we  depend  on  the 
will  of  other  countries  or  on  a  system  of  international 
insecurity. 

The  "  other  peace "  would  enable  us  to  have 
a  human  freedom  in  politics  also.  What  is  the 
freedom  that  we  enjoy  actually  in  a  limited  political 
country,  compared  with  the  freedom  which  would 
ensue  from  the  "other  peace"?  The  relation  is 
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that  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  In  fact,  we  are  partially 
free  in  politics  as  long  as  the  conceptions  of  war 
and  peace  govern  us. 

We  are  now  unconscious  of  the  advantages  that 
we  would  derive  from  the  " other  peace."  It  seems, 
however,  permissible  to  imagine  what  this  change 
of  political  conceptions  would  mean  to  everybody. 
Our  political  life  would  become  what  it  ought  to  be 
— a  matter  of  conscious  thinking.  There  is  no  use 
to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  realization  of  the  "  other  peace."  Practical 
people,  whose  thinking  relies  chiefly  on  the  imme- 
diate enjoyment  of  temporary  circumstances,  will 
never  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  an  idea. 
They  will  ask  for  its  practical  value  in  connection 
with  war  and  peace  conceptions.  From  this  point 
of  view  they  will  regard  the  "other  peace"  as  an 
Utopia,  or  as  a  pure  product  of  abstract  speculations. 

But  the  difference  between  the  "other  peace" 
and  the  political  idea  of  a  perpetual  or  universal 
peace  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  depend  upon 
external  circumstances.  It  is  wholly  free  from  such 
limitations.  Moreover,  it  does  not  claim  to  settle 
the  small  controversies  of  temporary  importance 
between  two  or  more  governments.  This  has  no 
sense  in  a  peace  that  transforms  the  relation  of 
rivalry  and  national  competition  into  a  state  of 
conscious  harmony.  For  its  role  is  to  effect  an 
understanding  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
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through  the   most  human   and   general   means — 
thought. 

It  may  be  well  asked  in  this  connection,  How 
could    we    settle   our   international    problems   by 
means  of  such   a  vague   word?     The  answer  to 
this    question    has    definitely  been   given   in    the 
preceding    chapters.      We    have,    indeed,    shown 
how  our  international  conflicts  arise  from  war  and 
peace  conceptions,  and  how  our  freedom  of  action 
and  thought  is  checked  by  them.     If  we  remove 
the  source  of  our  troubles,  we  shall  eliminate  the 
possibility    of    international    complications.      But 
we  cannot  accomplish  this  by  inventing  solutions 
with  regard  to  the  old  order  of  things,  maintaining 
thereby  the   old   basis  of  international   relations. 
The  reform  can  be  inaugurated  only  by  going  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  by  rejecting  the  concep- 
tions which  make  us  think  and  act  in  foreign  politics 
without  morals.     Thus  we  shall  obtain  a  change  of 
mind,  and  that  is  what  I  understand  by  thought  as 
a  means  of  solving  our  international  problems. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  realization  of 
the  " other  peace"  is  now  impossible.  Under  the 
pretext  of  impracticability  we  shall  reject  it  as 
visionary.  But  this  view  does  not  apply  to  the 
nature  of  such  a  peace.  The  more  we  shall  succeed 
in  freeing  ourselves  from  the  actual  thought  habit 
in  international  politics,  the  easier  we  shall  reach 

the  "other  peace." 
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What  the  "  other  peace  "  really  means  is  just  the 
contrary  of  a  solution  based  on  war  and  peace 
conceptions.  For  under  its  realization  there  would 
be  no  need  of  solution.  International  problems 
would  disappear  at  once,  and  foreign  politics  would 
acquire  stability.  The  relations  between  nations 
would  become  human  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term.  That  is  why  the  practical  side  of  the  new 
conception  of  peace  does  not  matter  in  a  system  of 
complete  solidarity. 

Prejudice  and  mental  indolence  make  us  dis- 
regard deep  thinking  in  foreign  politics.  We 
judge  every  question  by  its  practical  outcome. 
From  this  angle  of  view  the  conception  of  the 
"other  peace"  appears  to  us  inadequate  for  our 
political  life.  But  this  interpretation  is  an  evidence 
of  our  actual  thought  habit.  For  as  soon  as  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  new  conception  of 
peace  we  renounce  every  practical  solution. 

Only  under  the  rule  of  the  "  other  peace  "  can 
we  hope  to  see  better  relations  among  nations. 
There  would  be  no  adversity  nor  struggle  for 
political  domination  if  the  main  reason  of  such 
passions  had  disappeared.  The  spirit  of  com- 
petition would  be  only  a  matter  of  individual 
struggle.  The  field  of  science  and  art  is  infinite 
enough  to  afford  us  ample  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  our  energies. 

In  short,  the  "  other  peace  "  is  no  construction 
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upon  which  some  kind  of  particular  and  provisory 
arrangement  would  rest.  It  means  merely  the 
DESTRUCTION  of  the  actual  conceptions  in  inter- 
national politics.  Let  us  transform  our  national 
consciousness  into  human  consciousness.  Thus 
we  shall  realize  that  it  is  not  fantastic  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  the  "other  peace." 


CHAPTER  XVI 
NO  SOLUTION 

WE  do  not  advance  the  cause  of  a  perpetual 
harmony  between  nations  by  regarding  war  as  a 
frightful  thing  and  peace  as  the  best  condition  of 
political  life.  Although  we  reject  the  one  and 
affirm  the  other,  we  fail  to  gain  a  permanent 
settlement.  What  we  attain  by  taking  a  definite 
position  towards  the  two  halves  of  the  problem  is 
merely  the  illusion  of  a  lasting  attitude.  In  fact, 
we  perpetuate  the  correlative  function  between  war 
and  peace.  Such  a  standpoint  is,  as  already 
established,  wholly  unilateral  and  contradictory. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  un- 
necessary illusion  that  peace  can  exist  permanently 
within  the  actual  conditions  in  international  politics. 
To  understand  that  not  only  war,  but  equally  peace, 
hinders  our  development,  as  political  beings,  is  to 
put  both  conceptions  on  the  same  level.  This  is  to 
say,  that  we  must  go  so  far  as  to  regard  them  as 
inadequate  to  our  political  life  and  contradictory  to 
our  thought. 

If  we  succeed  in  giving  up  the  actual  solutions 
in  politics,  we  shall  find  that  no  solution  is  any 
more  necessary  in  the  sense  that  we  ascribed  to 
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war  and  peace.  The  new  settlement  would  mean 
something  more  than  a  solution  ;  it  would  merely 
mean  the  end  of  all  solutions,  because  all  our 
international  problems  could  be  explained  and 
therefore  solved  if  war  and  peace  conceptions 
disappeared  from  our  mind. 

The  best  way  of  giving  up  a  prejudice  is  to 
explain  it  in  its  last  consequences.  We  are  then 
able  to  see  the  falsity  on  which  it  was  grounded. 
In  fact,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  peculiar  influence 
of  war  and  peace  conceptions,  the  more  we  find  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  darkness  which  hangs 
over  them.  Thus  the  first  critical  insight  into  the 
nature  of  our  political  conceptions  gives  us  an 
impulse  to  explain  them — that  is  to  say,  to  overcome 
their  influence. 

In  paralysing  the  influence  of  war  and  peace 
conceptions  we  become  better  both  morally  and 
intellectually.  Morally,  because  we  shall  free 
ourselves  from  national  morality ;  intellectually, 
because  we  shall  begin  to  think  independently  in 
foreign  politics. 

The  reign  of  law  in  international  affairs  will  be 
possible  only  after  the  conceptions  of  war  and 
peace  have  been  eliminated  from  our  political 
mind.  But  no  artificial  reform  can  achieve  this. 
The  only  way  is  to  change  our  thinking  method 
in  foreign  politics.  To  put  the  difficulty  in  other 
terms :  there  is  only  the  alternative,  either  to 
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give  up  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace,  or  to 
preserve  them  as  necessary  steps  of  a  natural 
development  in  politics.  In  this  last  case  there 
is  no  use  to  be  against  war  or  for  peace,  because 
these  two  ideas  cannot  exist  except  together.  In 
the  other  case,  if  we  are  decided  to  renounce  both 
ideas  at  the  same  time,  our  mind  will  be  free  in  its 
deliberations. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facts.  From  the  viewpoint  of  war  and 
peace  conceptions  every  solution  is  a  truce,  and 
therefore  without  a  permanent  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  renounce  these  conceptions  there 
is  no  need  of  solution  in  our  political  life.  Since 
the  cause  of  all  international  conflicts  is  removed, 
it  follows  that  neither  problems  nor  solutions  will 
any  more  exist  in  the  actual  sense. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  problems  in  inter- 
national politics  would  arise  also  from  the  new 
conceptions.  But  in  such  case  our  mind  would 
be  quite  free  in  its  deliberations,  since  no  "solu- 
tion" could  any  more  influence  it.  Now  we  have 
the  "  solution "  ready  in  advance,  either  war  or 
peace,  while  in  the  other  case  we  would  have  to 
find  or  work  it  out.  The  way  to  a  new  solution 
would  persuade  us  that  there  is  NO  SOLUTION,  in 
the  actual  sense,  in  politics. 

It  sounds,  perhaps,  sad  to  say  that  there  is  no 
solution  for  our  international  problems.  One 
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should,  however,  remember  that  all  solutions 
under  the  present  conditions  in  foreign  politics 
are,  on  account  of  their  temporary  and  national 
subjective  value,  no  solutions,  and  that  if  we  succeed 
in  giving  up  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace 
there  will  be  no  need  of  solution. 

In  other  words,  the  need  of  solution  in  inter- 
national politics  presupposes  the  existence  of 
problems.  If  we  become  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
these  problems,  and  if  we  remove  their  cause,  the 
question  of  solution  will  be  of  no  consequence. 
The  feasibility  of  such  an  attitude  of  mind  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  implies  a  new  point  of  view.  We 
would  have  no  preconceptions  regarding  our  inter- 
national conflicts  if  we  reached  such  a  viewpoint. 
Everybody  would  approach  them  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye. 

We  might  sum  up  the  whole  situation  by  saying 
that  the  need  of  solution  in  our  political  life  would 
disappear  at  the  same  time  with  the  elimination  of 
the  actual  conceptions.  Instead  of  seeking  a 
solution  we  should  search  for  an  explanation  of 
the  differences  which  might  arise  between  nations. 
The  "other  peace,"  which  is  not  a  solution,  but 
only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disappearance 
of  war  and  peace  conceptions,  will  make  us  look 
at  everything  from  the  viewpoint  of  thought.  In 
this  sense  the  need  of  solution  will  lose  its  signifi- 
cation in  foreign  politics. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  GOOD  WILL  TO  THINK 

THE  training  of  deep  thinking  could  serve  the 
cause  of  friendship  between  nations  more  than  all 
peace  congresses  or  international  legislations.  For 
by  thinking  deeply  on  our  conflicts  of  national 
rights  and  interests  we  become  aware  of  the 
relativity  of  their  value  in  regard  to  an  objective 
criterion  of  judgment. 

When  we  reflect  deeply,  even  on  national  interests, 
we  become  conscious  of  their  relative  value  or  of 
the  sophistry  of  our  reasonings  as  regards  the 
other  nations.  For  in  such  case  we  realize  that 
we  are  influenced  by  prejudices.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  unable  to  confess  openly  the  falsity  of  our 
national  reasonings.  This  lies,  however,  in  our 
actual  state  of  mind  in  politics.  But  the  more 
we  practise  critical  and  deep  thinking  in  inter- 
national affairs,  the  less  we  shall  be  under  the 
influence  of  war  and  peace.  In  the  end  we  should 
succeed  in  freeing  ourselves  from  any  precon- 
ception. 

Our  will  to  think  deeply  on  international  affairs 
should  be  supported  by  the  conviction  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  regarding  war  and  peace  as  the  guiding 
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principles  of  our  political  life.  Deep  thinking  in 
foreign  politics  becomes,  therefore,  possible  only 
if  these  ideas  have  been  explained  away — that  is,  if 
they  no  more  exercise  an  influence  upon  our  mind. 

The  first  step  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of 
the  real  meaning  of  war  and  peace  is  also  a  matter 
of  deep,  critical  thinking.  Thus  the  good  will  to 
think  is  the  beginning  of  our  improvement  in 
foreign  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  thinking  in  inter- 
national affairs  is  generally  considered  as  a  bad 
and  unprofitable  business,  because  it  leads  to 
inactivity.  We  always  want  first  to  act,  and  then 
to  justify  our  deeds.  If  we  would  first  think  and 
reflect  upon  what  we  are  going  to  do,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  act  so  easily  in  foreign  politics.  We 
prefer  to  act  first  because  we  are  conscious  of  the 
impossibility  to  justify  our  actions  when  we  have 
to  act ;  and  we  are  willing  to  think  or  reason  in 
advance  only  when  we  are  not  inclined  to  act. 
Thus  neither  our  reasonings  in  foreign  politics 
depend  upon  our  acts,  nor  is  our  action  dependent 
upon  our  thinking. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conflicts  of  our 
political  life,  nobody  will  deny  that  the  evil  lies 
in  our  mind.  Thus  the  first  step  towards  an 
understanding  between  all  nations  should  be  in 
regard  to  our  method  of  judging  and  thinking. 
The  good  will  to  think  deeply  should  be  employed 
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always  as  an  end  and  never  as  a  means  in  order  to 
awaken  a  common  interest  among  all  nations. 

We  know  that  there  is  only  one  good  way 
to  paralyse  the  influence  of  a  prejudice :  to 
think  it  over  in  its  last  consequences.  That  is 
why  the  will  to  think  can  help  us  to  get  rid  of 
our  preconceptions  in  international  politics. 

The  training  of  deep  and  critical  thinking  is 
considered  by  some  people  as  a  part  of  culture, 
and  so  far  one  may  believe  that  the  development 
of  culture  means  a  development  of  deep  thinking. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  As  formerly  established, 
the  art  of  right  thinking  in  foreign  politics  is 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  although  culture  has 
attained  in  some  countries  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. This  is  one  reason  why  the  ideas  of  war 
and  peace  have  the  same  dogmatic  old  meaning  in 
every  country,  whether  cultured  or  not. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  the  training  of 
deep  thinking  in  foreign  politics,  as  a  common 
education  for  everybody,  is  practically  impossible. 
How  many  people  are  able  to  undertake  such  a 
training?  Of  course,  as  few  as  there  are  very 
intelligent  people  on  the  earth.  The  question  is 
not  to  multiply  the  number  of  thinking  people, 
but  to  lead  the  few  individuals  towards  a  right 
direction  in  international  politics. 

Not  through  academies  or  other  institutions  could 
we  make  the  very  few  think  rightly.  This  will 
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always  be  impossible.  Intelligence  can  be  organized 
only  individually.  In  spite  of  our  social  institutions, 
deep  thinking  has  remained  a  matter  of  individual 
application.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Who 
could  give  rules  to  individuals?  The  training  of 
deep  thinking  is  merely  an  ideal.  But  this  ideal 
should  guide  us  in  foreign  politics. 

The  training  of  deep  thinking  is,  then,  not  a 
" solution."  There  is  no  solution  for  those  who 
can  think.  It  is  merely  a  suggestion  which  should 
be  executed  individually.  We  are  willing  to  admit, 
without  involving  us  in  a  contradiction,  that  no 
practical  inference  may  be  drawn  from  such  a 
suggestion.  Deep  thinking  never  aims  at  a  prac- 
tical effect.  Its  aim  is  intellectual.  This  does, 
however,  not  mean  that  its  influence  will  be 
inefficacious  in  international  politics. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  our  political  constructions 
and  organizations  are  the  product  of  conscious 
thought.  Their  practical  purpose  is  of  secondary 
importance.  For  it  is  an  intellectual  need  that 
makes  us  live  politically.  The  building  of  a  poli- 
tical community  arises  from  an  intellectual  need. 
The  more  a  nation  attains  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual development,  the  more  her  State  organization 
becomes  necessary.  It  is,  indeed,  not  for  the  sake 
of  practical  purposes  that  we  erect  a  State.  Nomadic 
tribes  carry  their  lives  and  find  the  goods  for  their 
needs  without  building  a  political  construction. 
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If  the  need  of  political  life  is  an  INTELLECTUAL 
one,  there  must  be  sufficient  reason  to  develop  our 
thought  in  politics.  The  good  will  to  think  would 
develop  our  political  life  towards  a  more  natural 
aim.  Such  an  aim  is  intellectual  because  it  springs 
from  the  very  nature  of  our  need  as  political  beings. 

Evidently,  the  good  will  to  think  is  more  a  matter 
of  self-education  than  of  general  instruction.  Every 
intelligent  person  should  try  to  think  thoroughly  in 
politics.  The  majority  of  people  will  always  be 
willing  to  follow  the  few  individuals,  no  matter  how 
developed  may  be  the  spirit  of  personal  freedom 
and  independence  in  society. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of 
our  political  life  in  order  to  understand  why  deep 
thinking  has  been  regarded  in  the  past  as  an 
unnecessary  practice.  Deep  thinking  has  been 
discredited  on  account  of  our  political  conceptions. 
For  in  trying  to  think  deeply  under  the  influence 
of  war  and  peace  our  reasonings  become  contra- 
dictory and  impossible.  Thus  we  prefer  to  be 
shallow  and  hasty  in  our  deliberations.  But  the 
fault  lies  equally  in  our  own  thought.  We  do  not 
examine  why  war  and  peace  make  our  reasonings 
helpless.  If  we  have  a  good  will  to  think  the 
matter  through,  we  cannot  fail  to  seek  an  explana- 
tion, and  this  will  determine  us  to  give  up  the 
actual  habit  of  thought  in  foreign  politics. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE  NEW  DOCTRINE 

THE  chief  constructive  work  of  the  good  will  to 
think  will  be  to  establish  an  intellectual  relation- 
ship among  nations.  In  fact,  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  international  politics  will  be  that  of  universal 
tolerance  if  the  conceptions  of  war  and  peace  lose 
their  influence  upon  our  thought.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  differences  of  national  interests,  rights, 
honour,  pride,  etc.,  would  gradually  disappear.  The 
thought  would  paralyse  them.  Thus  an  intellectual 
sympathy  would  arise  from  our  change  of  mind. 

The  sympathy  that  we  often  find  to-day  among 
countries  with  a  common  racial  origin,  or  with 
identical  interests  in  foreign  affairs,  originated  in 
an  artificial,  factitious  way.  Its  foundation  lacks 
stability,  because  it  does  not  correspond  to  a  sincere 
feeling.  But  under  the  rule  of  reason — that  is  to 
say,  after  the  present  conceptions  have  been 
banished  from  our  mind — there  will  be  only  one 
sympathy  possible  for  all  countries  and  nations. 
Such  a  sympathy  will  arise  from  the  consciousness 
that  there  is  the  same  human  thought  in  every 
particular  mind. 

Under  the  actual  conceptions,  we  are  unable  to 
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discover  the  identity  of  human  thought  amid  the 
diversity  of  national  mentalities.  War  and  peace 
prevent  us  from  going  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
national  consciousness.  If  we  become  aware  of  the 
identity  and  unity  of  human  thought,  we  shall  no 
more  substitute  national  values  for  general  values. 

An  intellectual  sympathy  between  all  countries 
would  be  what  we  might  call  a  CONSCIOUS  senti- 
ment, based  upon  the  fact  that  from  the  viewpoint 
of  independent  thought  there  is  no  difference  of 
interests  in  international  politics.  But  such  a 
conviction  cannot  arise  from  a  business  point  of 
view — namely,  from  the  assumption  that  war  means 
loss  and  peace  means  gain  for  everybody.  We 
have  seen  that  such  a  theory,  even  if  it  were  true 
and  accurate  in  its  deductions,  would  not  change 
our  mind,  because  it  would  rest  upon  the  same 
prejudices — that  is,  upon  war  and  peace  conceptions. 
The  conviction  of  the  indifference  or  identity  of  inte- 
rests can  arise  only  from  independent  thinking. 

If  man  is  by  nature  a  political  being  (£wov 
TroXtnicov),  it  does  not  follow  that  his  political  life 
must  be  an  unconscious  process  of  habit  and 
instinct.  For  he  is  a  political  being  in  the  measure 
that  he  is  a  thinking  being.  By  his  mental  faculties 
he  directs  his  own  actions.  His  political  life  should 
be  in  accord  with  his  intellectual  life,  because  both 
are  the  product  of  the  same  human  reason. 

To  sympathize  intellectually  in  foreign  politics 
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would  necessitate  our  understanding  other  countries 
and  nations  as  well  as  we  understand  ourselves. 
Such  a  conversion  would  change  our  thought  habit 
in  foreign  politics,  since  it  would  enable  us  to  look 
upon  every  international  question  from  a  general 
and  human  point  of  view.  For  under  the  reign 
of  thought  there  would  be  an  intellectual  relation- 
ship, and  consequently  a  harmony  of  interests. 

No  doubt  the  weakness  and  shortcomings  of 
human  nature  will  always  be  the  same.  Passions, 
instincts,  and  prejudices  will  continue  to  exert  an 
influence  over  individuals.  But  let  us  lay  them 
aside  in  politics.  The  intellect  should  be  the 
preponderant  factor  of  our  political  life.  Obviously, 
political  life  would  become  what  it  ought  to  be — an 
intellectual  life — if  we  succeeded  in  emancipating 
our  mind  from  the  actual  conceptions.  Thus  the 
thought  and  life  of  every  nation  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  idea  of  humanity. 

An  organized  community  directed  to  the  good 
of  mankind  could  arise  only  from  a  change  of 
system  in  international  politics.  Such  a  com- 
munity would,  however,  have  not  an  artificial 
structure,  since  it  would  be  the  outcome  of  deliberate 
thinking.  It  would  reside  in  the  conscience  of 
the  whole  human  race.  For  all  nations  would  be 
unanimous  with  regard  to  the  end  at  which  their 
political  life  should  aim. 

It  cannot  be  enough  emphasized  that  only  upon 
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an  intellectual  basis  can  we  build  something 
durable  in  international  politics.  All  other  con- 
structions are  bound  to  collapse.  No  practical 
considerations  would  determine  us  to  persist  in  a 
prejudice  if  our  political  life  were  to  rest  upon  an  in- 
tellectual basis.  We  would  regard  any  provisional 
compromise  as  inadequate  to  our  state  of  mind,  for 
we  would  be  searching  for  permanent  values. 

The  fatal  contradiction  between  foreign  politics 
and  culture  is  the  result  of  war  and  peace  concep- 
tions. The  contradiction  will,  however,  disappear 
under  the  new  order  of  things — that  is,  if  we  reject 
the  old  doctrine  in  international  affairs.  The 
ideals  which  we  cherish  in  science  and  art,  and 
which  are  backed  by  a  moral  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  humanity,  will  become  equally  the 
ideals  in  politics  if  the  conceptions  of  war  and 
peace  are  eliminated  from  our  political  mind.  For 
in  such  case  we  shall  shatter  the  illusion  that 
national  values  are  the  goal  of  our  struggles.  Thus 
we  shall  succeed  in  establishing  a  close  relation 
between  culture  and  politics. 

The  feeling  of  universal  kinship  and  brotherhood 
will  gradually  win  its  way  into  our  mind  if  we  do 
not  shrink  from  breaking  through  the  barrier  of 
political  prejudices.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  be 
rejuvenated  by  the  view  thus  opened  upon  us,  for 
a  new  humanity  will  emerge  from  our  political 
regeneration. 
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